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CHAPTER XXX. 
HUGH TO THE RESCUE, 


AS Hugh and those who were with him drew near to the scene of 
. the fire the red light rapidly increased, until it seemed to 
illuminate the sky up to the very zenith, while showers of huge 
sparks, soaring over the tops of the trees, were borne away upon the 
ever-increasing wind. Groups of rustics were hurrying from all 
directions towards the Hall, and rural police from distant stations, 
some riding and some on foot, were coming as fast as possible. 

The dull roar of the fire became audible long before they reached 
the lodge. It was heard even above the shouts and cries of the 
crowd which had already gathered about the mansion. They alighted 
at the lodge, the landlord telling the driver to go round to the stables 
by another road as the way past the house was impossible under the 
circumstances. 

A few minutes later they were on the lawn by the side of the 
house, where a great crowd was assembled, and where confused 
heaps of household appendages were piled up just as they had been 
brought out from the burning house. ‘The main body of the building 
was wrapped in sheets of flame. The tongues of fire not only shot 
up high above the topmost storey, but were darting out of every 
window, and Hugh’s first impression was that all attempts to arrest 
the raging element would be quite futile. 

He had hardly time to take in this fact, when he saw to his 
surprise that the operations for rescuing the household goods had 
ceased. The attention of the crowd was entirely directed to a wing 
of the mansion which had hitherto escaped destruction, the strong 
south-west wind having carried the flames away from it. 
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As his eyes followed the direction in which the crowd were gazing, 
a thrill of horror ran through him, for there, upon the roof of the 
wing, partly hidden by the parapet, which was nearly waist high, stood 
a woman and achild. The red glow falling on the figures seemed to 
bring them out in ghastly relief against the background of the sky. 
The woman was gazing down with looks of piteous entreaty, and the 
child was watching the flames with a face apparently blanched with 
terror. 

Hugh dashed into the midst of the chattering and excited crowd, 
which was for the most part composed of servants and a few farm 
labourers, none of whom seemed capable of acting in such an 
emergency. 

“Why are you all standing chattering here?” he shouted. ‘ Why 
is not something done to save them ?” 

“What can we do?” answered a man who evidently belonged to 
the place. ‘We have sent for the engines from Kirkfield and 
Bournemouth. They'll bring a fire-escape from there as well. We 
can’t do anything till it comes.” 

“And you would see them burnt before your very eyes. There 
must be such a thing as a ladder about the place.” 

“We've tried ’°em. They’re none of ’em long enough by many 
feet. They don’t reach to the second floor. It’s a bad look-out, but, 
we’ve done all we can.” 

“But something mst be done. In spite of the wind, the fire is 
creeping that way. Have you no ropes?” 

**What’s the good of ropes? ‘They’d be only of use up there, and 
how are you going to get ’em up?” 

Hugh glanced round and took in the situation at once. 

“Ts there a rope to be had?” he cried. “Some of you must 
know. Get me one at once and leave the rest to me.” 

His energy seemed to arouse their sluggish minds. The effect of 
an energetic leader amidst a dull mob is miraculous. A man dressed 
as a groom immediately came forward. 

There’s the rope of the well in the stable-yard, sir,” he said. 

** The very thing,” said Hugh. “Cut it from the roller at once 
and bring it here. I'll show you what to do then.” 

The man flew off followed by one or two others, all anxious to 
help. Hugh looked up again. The woman on the roof was leaning 
on the parapet with one arm round the boy. She was gazing down 
at the group amid which Hugh was standing as if her hopes were 
centered there. In her dire extremity she had evidently noticed the 
effect of Hugh’s presence. 

“Some of you get some smaller line as well,” cried Hugh. 
“There must be some handy. Any sort of light line.” 

“There’s plenty of clothes-line,” said a woman who was sobbing 
with emotion. “Oh, for pity’s sake save them, sir! Save her, save 
the child!” 
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* Quick, then; get me as much as you can; and some more of 
you go and help the man with the well-rope. Every moment is of 
consequence.” 

A man, who looked like an upper servant, came up. 

“What can you do, sir? Can anything be done to save them 
without a ladder?” 

“Done? Yes; when the rope comes. Nothing till then. Who 
is she ?” he asked, pointing to the woman on the roof. 

“The governess, sir, and Master Frank. Oh, what is to be 
done?” said the man, throwing up his hands in despair and 
moaning. 

“Keep quiet,” answered Hugh. “Nothing can be done unless 
you all keep your senses. How did it happen? How did they 
get there ?” 

“Nobody seems quite to know. It is thought she was in the 
nursery with Master Frank alone. It is on the second floor, A 
maid dropped a lamp on the stairs leading up to it. The oil was all 
over the place in a minute, and the stairs in flames. The girl ran 
down, screaming. Mr. Bates came out of his study and, hearing 
what had happened, rushed upstairs. There was only that one stair- 
case leading to the second floor of the wing. It was all in a blaze 
when he got up. I followed him. He was like a madman when he 
heard that they were upstairs, and made a dash at the flames. I 
tried to pull him back, but he would go on, and got badly burnt. 
The other servants were up by this time, and we dragged him back, 
with his clothes on fire. He’d been ill before, and he nearly finished 
himself. We took him down half dead. ‘The fire was all over the 
place by this time, and presently we heard screams. ‘Then the people 
outside saw the boy and the governess rush out on the roof half 
frantic. ‘They must have been there the best part of an hour. Oh, 
what shall we do—what cax we do?” 

** Thank heaven, here’s the rope! ” cried Hugh as the men appeared, 
dragging it along. It was stout and strong, and fully sixty feet in 
length. At the same time the maid came back with a large coil 
of clothes-line. Hugh gave a sigh of relief, and seized the smaller 
line. 

All the time the man had been talking to him he was mentally 
deciding on his course of action. There was a large elm tree near 
the angle of the wing. One bare, withered branch stretched out to 
within twenty feet of the wall, and at about the same distance below 
the parapet. The branch ended abruptly, as if it had been cut away 
to prevent it growing against the wall. Near this tree Hugh perceived 
one of the ladders with which they had been vainly trying to reach 
the parapet. ; 

‘Lend me a hand here, quick,” he cried, as he rushed over to the 
ladder. 

A. dozen willing hands were by his side at once. The ladder was 
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raised against the tree so as just to reach the middle branches. Then 
Hugh took the end of the big rope and fastened the smaller one to it 
securely. ‘Taking the coil of clothes-line in his hand he mounted 
the ladder quickly, letting the coil run out as he ascended. 

Hugh had not thrown away his opportunities on his two voyages 
to Australia and back. He could swarm up a rope or lay out on a 
yard with the best of the crew. His climb up the branches of the 
tree and out on to the branch which stretched towards the house was 
mere child’s play to him. 

The eyes of the crowd below followed him on his upward way with the 
most intense eagerness. They hardly dared to breathe, and not a sound 
was heard save the dull roar of the flames and the increasing wind 
through the tossing pines around the house. Hugh reached almost 
the extremity of the branch, but here his difficulties began. He was, 
in the first place, doubtful if the branch would bear his weight, and, 
in the next, he could not carry out his intention without standing up. 
He drew up the line which was trailing below him, coiling it in his 
hand as he did so, and trying to clear it from the lower branches. 
When he had gathered up all the thin line he began hauling up the 
heavy rope, and, having done so, he made it fast by taking a bend 
round the branch. 

Then for the first time he ventured to look up to the two on the 
roof. What was it that passed through him like an electric shock, 
and caused him almost to drop from the branch? The girl above 
him was leaning out over the parapet with a look of intense eagerness 
in her face. She was now within twenty feet of him. The awful 
glare of the fire was on her face, and in that terrible moment he 
recognised the face of Vera! 

“ Great heaven!” he muttered beneath his breath; “ do we meet 
in this way at last?” 

For a moment his senses seemed to desert him. His powers of 
action were paralysed. He clutched a branch above him or he must 
have fallen. ‘Then the desperate need of coolness flashed across him. 

“God grant she may not recognise me, or it may be fatal to her,” 
he exclaimed. Averting his face as much as possible, he called up 
to her. 

“If I throw you this line do you think you can draw up the 
heavier rope?” 

The girl seemed to divine his intention. 

“JT will do my best,” she answered in a feeble voice, only just 
heard through the roar of the wind and flames. 

Steadying himself a moment, Hugh stood up on the branch, 
holding on by the one above his head. Then he called out again. 

* Now listen, and do exactly as I tell you. I will throw you this 
line. When you have caught it—which you may not do the first or 
second time—draw up the thick rope and make it quite fast round 
the chimney. Make it very secure. lo you understand me?” 
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“ Yes, quite.” 

“Very well, then. Now be ready.” 

He grasped the coil in his right hand and prepared to throw. All 
operations were at a standstill below. The hose of the engine from 
Kirkfield had been laid on to a pond at the bottom of the grounds, 
and another engine had arrived from Bournemouth. There were 
plenty of willing hands to work them, but the preservation of human 
life was of far greater moment than the preservation of the house, 
and all the crowd stood gazing up in breathless anxiety. 

Planting his feet firmly on the branch and grasping the branch 
above him with his left hand, Hugh hurled the coil in sailor fashion 
towards the parapet. It fell well over the stonework, but at some 
distance from Vera. She darted towards it, but before she could 
grasp it the weight of the line below dragged the end over, and it fell 
dangling towards the ground. 

A groan of disappointment rose from the anxious crowd below, 
but before it subsided Hugh was astride the branch again and was 
hauling up the line. Again he coiled it carefully, again he balanced 
himself steadily on the branch. ‘Then with a still stronger effort he 
hurled it upwards once more. 

The effort was like to have cost him dear, for the sudden jerk of 
the throw caused the branch he was grasping with his left hand to 
snap. For one brief moment he felt himself falling, but as he swayed 
he seized another branch, steadied himself a moment, and regained 
his balance. 

A shout went up from a hundred throats below. When Hugh 
looked up again he saw that the girl had caught the line, and she and 
the child were rapidly hauling it in. 

Infinitely relieved, Hugh watched her further movements. When 
the thick rope reached her hand she stepped back in the space 
between the parapet and the roof and began dragging it up towards 
the chimney which rose in the slope of the roof. 

The boy seemed to be roused to action now. He carried the slack 
of the rope up the slates and passed it round the chimney as nimbly 
as a Jack tar. Then Hugh saw them both stoop down below the 
parapet, and he knew they were making fast the end. When they 
stood up again he shouted to them. 

* Are you sure it is firm ?” 

“Yes, quite sure,” came back the answer in faint tones. 

“Now I am coming up to you; do you hear?” 

“Yes.” 

“You are certain it will bear my weight ?” 

“Yes. We have tied the end round the rope itself. It cannot 
slip.” 

Again a thrill of horror passed through Hugh’s heart as he gazed. 
From where he stood he could see further over the roof than those 
below, and to his utter dismay he saw that the flames were rapidly 
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advancing towards the two helpless ones. He yelled out to the 
men below. 

“Play on the flames next the wing with all your might. Don’t 
stand staring there. Turn the hose this way.” 

His order was obeyed like lightning. ‘Twenty arms were at work 
at once, and a strong jet of water fell hissing upon the heated roof of 
the wing. 

Then a problem presented itself to Hugh’s mind which had to be 
settled instantly. The end of the rope was fast round the chimney, 
the middle of it was bent round the branch, and the other end hung 
down almost touching the ground. 

There were two courses open to him. He could make the rope 
taut between the branch and the chimney and pass up it to the roof, 
or he could drop his end to the ground, go down himself and climb 
the rope hand over hand from below. 

The objection to the first course was this. The rope from the 
branch to the roof would be at an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
and he could only ascend it with his back to the house and with the 
rope above him. ‘The question was, how could he get over the 
parapet if he were on the under-side of the rope? 

The other course seemed to be less open to objection, as he could 
go up with his face to the wall and climb over the parapet without 
difficulty. The objections to it were that it would take more time, 
and would be the greater exertion. 

All this rushed almost instantaneously through his mind, and 
he quickly decided. Casting the rope loose from the branch, he 
slipped down the tree to the ladder and then descended to the 
ground. 

There was a murmur of disappointment from the crowd. They 
thought he had given up his self-imposed task, and the dreadful 
thought filled their minds that the girl and child on the roof were 
left to their fate. Hugh, however, did not leave them long in doubt. 
He had thrown off his ulster before mounting the tree. He now 
slipped off his coat and waistcoat, and seizing the rope, the end of 
which was trailing on the ground, he began swarming up it hand 
over hand. 

He was up the first twenty feet in a few seconds, and after placing 
his feet for a moment on the ornamental projection over the ground 
floor window, he again grasped the rope both with hands and 
feet, and began climbing towards the second floor. The voices of 
the crowd grew louder as he rose higher and higher, and when in a 
minute or two he paused again to rest on the stone work over the 
second floor window, a loud cheer went up from the excited spec- 
tators. Nerving himself for a final effort—for by this time the 
tension of his nerves had reached a climax—he again pursued his 
upward way until he was on a level with the coping stone. He 
managed to raise his foot until it rested on the stone course below 
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the parapet, and then drew himself up until he was sufficiently high 
to grasp the top. ‘The rest was easy, and the next moment he was 
standing within the parapet, while a deafening roar came up from 
the crowd below, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
SAVED. 


WueEwn he had crossed the parapet Hugh felt that concealment was 
no longer possible. The fierce glare lit up his features as brightly 
as at noonday. For a moment Vera gazed on him with wild and 
wondering eyes. ‘Then she retreated, fixing on him a gaze of terror 
such as she might have turned on a supernatural visitant. Not a 
word came from her lips—they seemed incapable of uttering a sound. 

Desperately alarmed, and feeling the need of instant action, Hugh 
advanced towards her and seized her hand. 

“Vera, my darling! Thank God I am in time to save you,” he 
said. 

* Merciful heaven! is it you! ” broke from her lips in a voice hoarse 
with intense emotion. 

“Yes, but there is not a moment to be lost. You must nerve 
yourself to the trial that is before you. It is the only chance. I 
will lower the child first.” 

Poor little Frank’s pluck had given way before the advancing 
flames, which were now so near as to scorch their cheeks. Hugh 
went to him instantly. 

“You must let me lower you to the ground by the rope,” he said. 
“Tt will not hurt you. You must not be afraid.” 

The poor child could only sob in answer. Hugh lost no time. 
He pulled up the length of rope that hung below, and passing it 
round the child’s body under his arms, knotted it carefully so that 
there was no chance of its slipping. ‘Then taking a turn of the rope 
round his own arm to prevent its running out too freely, he lifted the 
almost fainting boy over the parapet and commenced lowering him, 
letting the rope run over the smooth surface of the stone-work which 
acted as a slight brake. 

In less time than it takes to narrate it the strain on the rope 
ceased, and Hugh knew that the child was safe in the arms of those 
below. Then another deafening cheer went up from the crowd, and 
a cry of “ pull up the rope” reached him above the din. 

Hugh drew it up as:-rapidly as possible. When he had drawn the 
end in he looked round. Vera was still standing like one transfixed. 
The terror of the night, the raging flames, the sudden appearance 
of Hugh had deprived her of speech and motion. There was no time 
for words. Hugh approached her with the rope in his hand. 

“Your turn now,” he said softly. ‘‘ Have no fear; but you must 
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summon courage to help me a little until you are clear of the parapet. 
All the rest will be easy. 

Then for the first time she spoke. 

“ But you. I cannot leave you here. What will you do?” 

“Have no fear for me. I can go down the way I came up.” 

He passed the rope round her, knotting it securely. All that he 
cared for in the world was dependent on that rope, and the remem- 
brance of that moment when his arms encircled her never passed 
from his mind. 

“* Now shut your eyes. Do not look below, but help me as much 
as possible in getting you over. Put your feet if possible on the 
ledge below the parapet until I am ready to lower away.” 

He lifted her over almost as easily as he had lifted the child. 
How he thanked God for his strength. He held her in his arms 
until he felt her feet touched the projection, then he seized the rope 
firmly with both hands close to where it touched her breast. 

“Let your feet go,” he said softly. 

Her heart failed her. ‘‘ Oh, I cannot—I cannot,” she moaned. 

“Trust me. You know you are dearer to me than life itself. 
Your weight is nothing. ‘The rope would bear ten times the strain.” 

Not another word was said. Almost mechanically she let her feet 
slide off the projection, and the next moment she was dangling in 
the air. 

Hugh let the rope run gently over the edge of the parapet. What 
had seemed a trivial task in the case of the child, became an 
agonising trial now. ‘The tension was frightful, but never for a 
moment did he relax his grip, although the moments seemed to grow 
to hours. At last the strain ceased, and then he knew by the frantic 
cheers from below that his precious charge must have reached the 
ground in safety. 

Uttering an exclamation of thankfulness he passed over the 
parapet holding the rope in both his hands, and almost before Vera 
was lifted by the willing crowd he had glided down the rope and 
stood beside her on the lawn. 

‘They had placed her half fainting in a chair. Little Frank, who 
had recovered from his fright, and was feeling himself decidedly a 
hero after his perilous descent, stood by her side holding her hand 
with tender affection, but in spite of this the same scared, bewildered 
look was in Vera’s face ; a look as if she wished to avoid him. 

All this time a storm had been gathering. The wind had some- 
what dropped and a few drops of rain began to fall. Hugh felt that 
Vera must be conveyed to some shelter without delay. He turned 
to the servant he had spoken to before, and who seemed to take the 
lead in affairs. 

““Where can she be taken to?” he asked. “She must go 
somewhere at once.” 

“We are going to take her to the gardener’s cottage, where 
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Mrs. Meredith and Mr. Bates are. Mrs. Meredith is half dead 
from the shock. We have not told her Master Frank was in danger.” 

A dozen willing hands came forward to lift the chair, but Vera 
rose and endeavoured to walk without aid. She was too weak, 
however, and in an instant Hugh was supporting her with his 
strong arm. 

““Show me the way,” he said to the servant; “I will take her 
there.” 

At this moment there was a stir among the crowd, a way was 
opened, and the next moment Hugh found himself face to face with 
Lord Burnham. 

As he recognised Hugh a look of desperate annoyance passed 
over his face, but he addressed himself to Vera. 

“Thank heaven you are safe!” he said. “I have just seen the 
man who ran down to the cottage to tell them. I have a carriage 
here. Iam to take you to the cottage and then I take you all to 
Seagrove. My father insists on it. ‘The cottage is no place for 
them. Mr. Bates is seriously injured.” 

“Injured!” exclaimed Vera. “Oh! in what way?” 

“In his attempts to get to you, I believe. He tried to mount the 
staircase through the flames. But we have no time for details. 
What a fearful calamity it is,” he said, as he glanced at the still 
raging flames, upon which the engines were playing continuously. 

Hugh seized the moment to stoop and whisper to Vera: 

“T can only part with you if you promise to see me alone soon. 
There is some terrible misunderstanding, I know. It can all be set 
right if you will see me.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she murmured. “Do not ask me. You do not 
know.” 

Lord Burnham advanced to offer his arm, but Vera shrank back 
and clung instinctively to Hugh. ‘The former turned away in 
visible annoyance and, taking little Frank by the hand, walked 
towards the carriage which had drawn up in the drive at the further 
end of the lawn. 

Hugh whispered again : 

“T know all. It can be all explained. Oh, you cannot refuse me 
after such a meeting as this.” 

“It is too late,” Vera answered. ‘“‘ You do not—you cannot 
know all. It would be torture to both of us to meet.” 

“ At any rate, I shall wait at the hotel at Kirkfield until I hear from 
you, if I wait a year. This state of things is unendurable.” 

‘There was no time for more. They had reached the carriage, and 
Lord Burnham stood at the door for Vera to enter. She did not 
dare to look at Hugh again, but, quite overcome, sank back in a 
corner of the carriage. Hugh gave her one despairing look as 
Burnham stepped in after her, and then they drove away. 

As he did so there was a sudden burst of thunder overhead and 
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the rain came down in a perfect deluge. It seemed even to check 
the fury of the flames. Hugh glanced at the roof from which he 
had rescued Vera and the child. A tongue of flame was darting out 
of a window immediately below and the roof itself was on fire. 

“Whatever happens, I shall thank God to my dying day that I 
saved her from that,” said Hugh. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
NEGOTIATIONS. 


AFTER all the mansion was not entirely destroyed. The fire had 
begun in the upper storey, and before it spread to the lower rooms 
the absolute deluge of rain, which continued for hours together, and 
the incessant playing of three engines, had the effect of getting it 
under. Most of the valuable books and pictures were saved, and the 
best part of the curiosities and specimens. 

However, the damage was bad enough, and Bates heard with 
dismay that it would take months to restore it to its original condi- 
tion. He himself was quite unable to inspect the damage. He had 
never wholly recovered from the effects of his fall in the hunting-field, 
and this, combined with the serious injuries he received in his efforts 
to save Vera, had quite prostrated him. For some days he was 
unable to move from his bed, and when he did, it was only to recline 
on a couch in an absolutely invalid condition. 

Two days after the fire Hugh received the following note from 
Vera, 


* DEAR Mr. CHETWopE,—I need not say how deeply grateful we 
all feel to you for what you did for me last night at the risk of your 
own life. Believe me, I can never forget it. Without your aid I 
must have perished, and with me a child who is very dear to me and 
whose death would, I believe, have broken his mother’s heart. You 
must know how bitter a grief it is to me to repeat what I said last 
night, that we had better not meet. In fact, I could not bear it. I 
am by no means well. The shock of that night was too much for all 
of us. Mr. Bates is quite prostrated and his sister is very much 
shaken. It will only increase my trouble if you stay in this neigh- 
bourhood. Let me beg of you not to do so, for things can never 
again be as they were in the past. 

* Believe me, with heartfelt gratitude, 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“VERA FANE.” 


This letter Hugh received at the hotel, together with the following 
from Lord Burnham, 


* DeaR Mr, CHETWODE,—After what passed between us you will see 
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that it is impossible for me to call on you or to invite you to Seagrove 
Hall. I am therefore put in an awkward position. Mr. Bates, and in 
fact all of us, naturally feel under a great obligation to you for your 
services on that fatal night, and he evidently thinks it strange that I 
have taken no steps to see you. He is quite unable to go out at 
present, and if you remain he would naturally expect you to call here. 
This would not be pleasant for either of us. 

“May I suggest, therefore, to avoid any suspicion of an unpleasant- 
ness between us that you should not remain in the neighbourhood. 
Miss Fane evidently does not desire to see you, and I imagine you 
can have no object, apart from her, in remaining. I have told 
Mr. Bates I am writing, ostensibly with the object of thanking you. 
He begs me to express his deepest gratitude to you for all you did, 
and sincerely hopes before long to have the opportunity of thanking 
you in person. I may add that he evidently thinks it strange that I 
have taken no steps to see you, though he has said nothing. You 
will therefore, I am sure, see the necessity of avoiding any scandal by 
leaving the neighbourhood. 

*T am, faithfully yours, 
“ BURNHAM.” 


“The cool cheek of the man!” exclaimed Hugh, as he dashed 
down the letter. ‘“Confound his impudence. Does he suppose I 
am going to be dictated to by him?” 

Then the thought that it might compromise Vera if he remained 
flashed across him. He was in a difficulty and could not see his 
way out of it. Vera might not wish it to be known that she had 
been in Colborne’s company. He felt all at sea; still, whatever 
happened, he was determined not to leave the neighbourhood with- 
out seeing her. On this point his mind was absolutely made up. 

To Lord Burnham he wrote as follows : 


*“DeaAR Lorp BuRNHAM,—I decline to be dictated to as to my 
course of action in any way. Sooner or later I shall know the truth 
and shall act accordingly. 

“T am, faithfully yours, 
* Hucu CHETWODE,” 


His answer to Vera was a different matter, and cost him long and 
anxious thought. ‘This was what he wrote: 


“My DEAREST VERA,—I cannot accept your refusal to see me. 
It is unfair to me and to yourself. It is difficult to believe that a 
few short months could bring about such a change. You parted 
with me full of love and hope, and now you refuse even to see me. 
Whatever you may have been told—for I can only conclude that I 
have been most cruelly maligned—you cannot surely mean to condemn 
me unheard. I have told you I can explain all. If you refuse to 
listen to me I am driven to the belief that you never really loved me. 
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It is impossible that you can have so changed in so short a time if 
your love was what you led me to believe. If you adhere to your 
resolve not to see me, my whole future happiness is wrecked. 
“ Ever your loving 
“ Hucu.” 


The morning after the despatch of these letters Hugh received the 
following : 


“Drar Mr, Cuetwoper,—lI will see you; but I warn you that it 
can only lead to more unhappiness for both. You cannot for a 
moment believe that I refused to see you except for the strongest 
possible reasons. You say I condemn you unheard. Ask yourself 
whether you have not done the same thing, and in so doing, to use 
your own words, ‘wrecked the whole future happiness’ of one for 
whom I have the greatest possible regard. You think, perhaps, I am 
acting lightly in this matter, but you little know what I have endured. 

““T am much tied here and seldom alone. My only chance would 
be to meet you. If you could be on the common which borders the 
park on the Kirkfield side to-morrow afternoon at about four, I might 
be able to come. It is my only chance. 

“‘ Ever yours sincerely, 
“VERA FANE.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
ON THE HEATH. 


OveR all the district of the New Forest and its former boundaries 
wild stretches of undulating lands are found which might be portions 
of Scotland or any other remote district, so entirely deserted do they 
seem, so remote apparently from the abodes of man. One such wild 
tract rose somewhat abruptly almost from the lodge gates of Seagrove 
Hall. In the summer it was green with bracken, breast high. In 
the autumn it was gorgeous in the purple and gold of heather and 
gorse. One tiny track, scarcely distinguishable amid the rich growth, 
wound away over its highest ridge, but for days at a time it was not 
trodden by a single footstep. 

Thither, however, Hugh Chetwode repaired long before the hour 
named in Vera’s letter. His breast was in a tumult of anxious 
thought. What would probably prove the greatest crisis of his life 
was at hand. He hardly dared to dwell on it, though, through it all, 
he could not bring himself to believe that she could desert him after 
she had heard his tale. He paced restlessly to and fro on the very 
summit of the rising ground so that he might see her as she emerged 
from the lodge gates. The park itself was hidden by a dense wood 
of pines which lay on its borders, and beyond the summit where he 
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stood the heath fell gradually towards a village a mile or more away. 
Not a soul was in sight. A more secluded spot could hardly be 
imagined. He would at least have the opportunity, so long sought, 
of saying all he wished and of hearing Vera’s indictment from her 
own lips. 

The moments slipped wearily by. ‘The hour Vera had named 
came and went, but there was no sign of her. He heard the clock 
of the village church in the distance strike the half hour, and still she 
did not come. ‘The sun was sinking in the west. ‘The balmy air of 
spring was all about him. The fresh green whorls of the bracken 
were uncurling amid the dead brown fronds of the season past. The 
peace of nature was all around. Quiet on earth and in the sky; the 
only tumult was in his own aching heart. 

The village clock had scarcely ceased to strike the half hour when 
the sound of wheels came up to him from the drive within the park 
gates. A moment after a dogcart appeared with two people in it. 
Even at that distance Hugh made out the driver to be Lord Burnham, 
while the other who sat behind was a groom. Without turning his 
head Burnham drove on at a rapid pace, and was soon lost to 
view. Five minutes later Hugh’s heart gave a great bound. Emerging 
from the gates came a figure which he recognised only too well. Vera, 
for it was she, gave a quick glance towards the spot where Hugh was 
standing, and seeing him there turned into the little track and began 
ascending the hill, giving an occasional glance around as if to see 
whether she was observed. 

Hugh judged it wise not to descend to meet her. She came on at 
a quick pace, and in a few moments she was meeting him face 
to face. 

She held out her hand. Hugh would have taken her to his heart, 
but there was a look in her face that kept him back. He dropped 
her hand with a feeling of bitter disappointment. 

“Ts it possible you can meet me so coldly?” he said. “ When I 
think of our parting it seems incredible.” 

“You do not know what I have suffered—what I am suffering. 
If you have any pity you will not refer to that time. It is more than 
I can bear.” 

“Have you no pity on me? Have you thought what it has been 
to me to lose all trace of you—to feel that you were even hiding 
from me? If your heart has not changed, what can have been your 
motive ?” 

“A motive which you yourself must admit is a sufficient one. I 
have met Grace Carlyon. I have heard her story.” 

“T know it.” 

* You know it?” . 

“Yes. I have found it out since my return. I guessed that this 
was the motive of your conduct—your cruel conduct.” 

“Cruel! Do you think it caused no suffering to me? I thought 
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I should have gone mad when I heard it. Not only did you conceal 
it all from me, but you have blighted her life. I know now why you 
betrayed that strange agitation in the theatre. Ah, how little I 
suspected you then! My faith in you was perfect—as firm as my 
faith in heaven. Oh, how could you? how could you ?” 

“Vera, this is a solemn moment, the happiness of two lives is 
dependent on it; there must be no concealment, no equivocation. 
What did you hear?” 

“That you had taught her to love you. Had made her promise 
to be your wife. ‘That you were on the point of marrying her and 
taking her to Australia, and then in one moment you deserted her 
without a word or asign. You almost broke her heart. She has never 
got over it, and never will.” 

“She told you all this. Did she tell you the cause of it?” 

“No; but she supposed it was something connected with her past 
life which you had heard, and which she said she could have explained 
if you had given her the chance.” 

“She could not. They were hard facts which could not be 
explained. I never can forget the shock I felt when I heard them. 
The most merciful thing I could do was not to reproach her, and I 
did not; but I could not stay in England. I left at once. She 
must have known why.” 

“She did, to her own endless sorrow. As I told you, you 
condemned her unheard. It was too cruel.” 

“Stay! You force me to speak of things which ought not 
even to be hinted at in your presence, but there is no help for it. 
Whatever happens I must set myself right with you. I found 
that Grace Carlyon had been passing as the wife of a married 
man. Going with him abroad, cruising in his yacht in the most 
unblushing manner. It is not decent even to name her to you, 
much less to think that you should have been associated with 
her.” 

Vera stopped suddenly and faced Hugh with the hot blood 
mounting in her cheek. She was quivering with indignation. 

“I do wot believe it,” she said. ‘ Nothing will ever make me. I 
believe Grace to be one of the purest women living. She told me 
that she could have explained all if you had but given her the chance. 
But instead of that you listened to lying tongues and left her to her 
fate. Oh, it was too cruel—too cruel!” 

“Vera, it is terrible to have to listen to such words as these from 
you. As I suspected, you have only heard half the truth, Heaven 
knows how reluctant I was to believe what I tell you, but it was 
beyond all shadow of doubt. I had it in detail from the brother of 
the very man whose wife she pretended to be—Colonel Waring.” 

“ Waring—Waring did you say ?” gasped Vera. 

A wild rush of thought passed through her mind. The night in 
Southampton Water—the Jersey steamer—the crash into the yacht— 
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the scene in the cabin after—the announcement of the name of the 
man who was drowned—Grace Carlyon’s sudden swoon—her terrible 
perturbation of spirit after. What did it all mean? Was it possible 
that Grace was guilty after all? or the first time Vera doubted her, 
and the revulsion of feeling was terrible. She tried to conceal her 
doubt. Even now she could not be disloyal to one who had been 
her warm friend. 

“ Yes, Waring was the name,” Hugh went on. ‘“ Why do you ask? 
Did she mention him to you? If so, she is the more to blame.” 

“No, she never did, but from first to last she maintained that she 
could have explained everything if you had only seen her. You may 
think it strange, but even now my faith in her is not shaken. There 
is some mystery. Even now it is not too late to give her the chance 
of clearing herself. It is but simple justice.” 

“Tt is impossible. Why rake up all the painful past? She could 
not deny facts. Besides, even supposing she could clear herself, what 
could come of it, loving you as I do?” 

“IT cannot listen to this. All that is at an end between us.” 

“Vera, you will drive me mad. Do you mean to say that an affair 
that happened years ago is to separate us? It is impossible. I have 
told you why I acted as I did. ‘To all reasonable minds the motive 
would be sufficient. You cannot mean what you say. It is too 
horrible.” 

He stopped suddenly and seized her hand. He tried to draw her 
towards him, but with a white and scared look she wrested herself 
free. 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she cried. “Not that. It must not— 
cannot be.” 

Hugh gazed at her in a bewildered way a moment. Then a look 
of fixed horror came into his face. 

“What do you mean?” he said hoarsely. ‘“ What do you mean 
by ‘must not’? Surely you cannot mean es 

He stopped abruptly. She put up her hand in a deprecating 
kind of way. The expression in her face was piteous to behold. 

““Oh, for Heaven’s sake do not be angry with me. You don’t 
know what I have suffered. Most of all from the harsh thoughts I 
felt towards you. I see now that you thought you were right in the 
course you took. Even if you were mistaken, that is some comfort. 
But things could never be the same again, and he has been so good 
to me.” 

‘Vera, you will drive me mad. You cannot mean that you are 
going to marry some one else ?” 

“Te 

Hugh sank down on the bank beside the path and buried his face 
in his hands. For a long time neither spoke. With clasped hands 
and a piteous appealing look Vera stood before him. ‘Then she went 
on in a low tone: 
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“TI knew when I heard Grace Carlyon’s story that things could 
never be the same again between us. I was so maddened by the 
thought that I left Dublin suddenly. I was in such dire distress that 
I did not know where to go or what to do. I was in poverty, too. 
He—Mr. Bates—met me in my distress. He and his sister have been 
my guardian angels. I can never repay them for all their goodness.” 

Hugh looked up suddenly, 

“And is it to this man you have engaged yourself? A man old 
enough to be your father. He has taken a mean advantage of your 
forlorn condition. He has blighted your life and mine.” 

“No, no! He has not. I cannot hear you speak against him. 
I felt that I could not be to you what I was if Grace were innocent. 
She had the prior claim—that was the bitter part of it.” 

“But you do not—you cannot love this man.” 

“TI have the deepest affection for him. Everyone must have who 
knows him. In an unguarded moment he betrayed his love for me. 
Feeling as I did towards Grace, I wished to put temptation beyond 
my reach for ever.” 

“And to blight my life for ever. How can I endure it? How 
can I ever endure it?” 

He rose and walked rapidly away from her. Then he turned and 
came back. 

“Vera, listen to me. I will go to Grace Carlyon. I will hear her 
story. If, as you believe, she is innocent and still loves me I will 
marry her. I will do all this for your sake. Because you wish it. 
But I do it on one condition only.” 

“What is that ?” 

“ That if I find her guilty you will break off your engagement with 
this man and be my wife. You owe it to me to dothis. I who 
have never wavered in my love for you. You do not know all that 
has happened. By a sudden turn of fortune I am a rich man. I 
came home with a heart bounding with love and hope. All that is 
shattered. What is this man’s claim to mine? You cannot refuse 
me this.” 

“In pity do not tempt me. I could not break my promise to one 
who has been so good to me.” 

“And what of your promise to me?” Hugh answered bitterly. 
‘Ts that to go for nothing? Oh, to think that a man is ever such an 
idiot as to trust his happiness to a woman.” 

He strode away again. In an instant Vera had followed him and 
laid her hand upon his arm. Then she lifted her hands appealingly 
and the next moment they were clasped round his neck. She drew 
down his face and kissed him passionately. Then, as if all life and 
strength had gone out of her, she sank down on the bank and hid 
her face in her hands. 

Hugh was beside her in a moment. He seized her hands in his 
own and looked into her face, so white with tearless despair. 
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“Oh, my love, my love!” he cried. “I have tried you too 
much. Do with me as you will. May Heaven be merciful to us 
both ! ” 

His arms were round her now. All her fortitude had given way. 
All her assumed coldness, her firm resolves. Only the woman was 
uppermost—a tearful, sobbing woman, racked with unimaginable 
grief. Her head lay on Hugh’s shoulder. Past and future were 
dead. Love, the victor of old, was Love the victor still. Even 
Hugh, as he sat gently smoothing her soft cheek with his hand, and 
trying to soothe her as a mother might soothe a child, was astonished 
at the intensity of her grief. He drew her more closely to him. He 
kissed her on brow and cheek and lips. All was forgotten in that 
intense moment. 

Presently Vera looked up. 

“Why were you silent so long? Why did you leave me so many 
weeks without a single line?” 

“T could not help myself, darling. I was ill at a lonely inn far up 
the country. Ill for weeks; but the moment I was well enough I 
sent you a letter telling you of my good fortune and that I was coming 
back. You must have got that letter.” 

“No, never.” 

“Then it was as I feared. It must have been in the mail steamer 
that went on the rocks. The mails were lost. The fates were 
against us.” 

“They were indeed. How little we know. I will confess now. 
I half fancied from your silence that you were untrue to me, as I 
thought you had been to Grace. Oh, forgive me for the thought!” 

She nestled more closely to him. He drew his arm closer 
about her. 

“You have drawn me out of myself,” she said. “You have made 
me forget my duty to others. We mwus¢ do what is right, whatever it 
may cost us. But tell me, what was the good fortune that you spoke 
of? Any good that comes to you must be a happiness to me.” 

Then Hugh told her of the discovery on his run, and told her 
more of his illness at the inn; but he forbore to tell her of his narrow 
escape from death. He led her to suppose the illness arose from 
natural causes. He felt that she had endured enough already. 


Meanwhile, up the winding path through the young bracken and 
gorse came a feeble figure, toiling onward with the help of a stick. 
It was Bates. He was sadly altered. ‘The former robust and active 
savant seemed to have shrunk to a weak old man. His clothes sat 
loosely upon him; his face was white and thin; and there was an 
ugly scar down the side of his cheek which seemed of recent date. 

From his bedroom he had seen Vera leave the house and go up 
the drive. He had called to her from the window. 

‘Vera, where are you going ?” 
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The girl gave a sudden start. 

“Only for a little walk,” she answered. “The afternoon is so 
lovely.” 

“ Where shall you go?” 

“Up my favourite path over the heath. I have been there two or 
three times since we came here. ‘The view is lovely.” 

“I wish I could go with you.” 

“I’m afraid you are not strong enough yet. By-and-by you will be 
able to.” 

*“ Well, you won’t be long, I suppose ? ” 

“No. I won't be long.” 

She went on her way with a little wave of the hand, and, as Bates 
thought, with deep sadness in her face. He was not easy about 
her. Of course the shock of the fire had been great, but there had 
been a dull constraint in her every look and action since that 
awful night which he could not account for. He saw, moreover, 
that she was not happy at Seagrove Hall—that there was an 
unaccountable antipathy to Lord Burnham which she could scarcely 
conceal. 

He was disturbed about these things, and sat looking out of the 
window at the blue sky pondering on what had better be done. As 
soon as possible he had resolved to go back to town, but there were 
so many things to be settled first in connection with the wrecked 
mansion. He got up and walked across the room. He was feeling 
stronger—-much stronger. He looked out again at the blue sky, and 
at the trees with their young buds and re-awakening life. Then a 
thought struck him. 

“Why should I not go to meet her? I feel strong enough. How 
delightful it would be, and what a surprise to her!” 

He went down to the hall. There was no one there. He selected 
a light overcoat, and, taking his hat and a thick stick, he passed 
through the open hall-door and pursued his way along the drive. It 
was not far to the lodge. He got on better than he anticipated, so 
he passed through the gate and, as we have seen, was soon threading 
his way among the undergrowth of the bit of moorland. 

He reached the highest point and looked round. There was no 
one to be seen. About fifty yards away there was another slight 
elevation which hid the path beyond for some distance. He thought 
the girl he was in search of might be beyond that. He went on, and 
soon he was rising towards the top of the second elevation. 

He was looking straight before him, and as his head rose above 
the second summit and the path beyond came into view he suddenly 
stopped. The hand that was resting on the stick began shaking like 
the hand of a palsied man. He saw them seated on the bank—saw 
the man’s soothing caresses, heard the woman’s heartbroken sobs. 
Bates lived a century in that moment, but his resolve was instan- 
taneous. He turned, and at the risk of falling at every step—so quick 
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was his pace, so tottering his feet—he hurried back to the road and 
thence to the lodge, hardly daring to breathe freely until he was 
within the gates and hidden from view. 

It was the one tragedy of his life, and it was a very black one. 


Presently Vera grew calmer. She raised her head from Hugh’s 
breast. 

“ Hugh,” she said, “there is but one course before us both. I 
still believe Grace to be innocent. If she is, you must make her the 
only reparation in your power. I know she still loves you, and she 
knows nothing about our love. She need never know it. As for me 
my duty is here; but you know—you must know—that I have never 
loved anyone but you, that I never can love any other. I may say it 
now for the last time. If I had my choice I would rather die this 
monient than face the future without you. Now go. You will not 
find it hard if you know you have done what is right.” 

Hugh rose, still holding her hand. 

“ You have conquered,” he said, in a trembling voice. “I will do 
what you wish. You shall know in a short time what has happened. 
But I will not lose faith in the future. I cannot believe, loving as we 
do, that we are to be kept for ever apart. May Heaven bless you, 
my darling.” 

Almost before she could look up he was gone. She watched him 
with yearning eyes as he went rapidly down the path amid the 
gorse. When he reached the road he turned and waved his hand 
once, then he passed out of sight behind some trees. 


There are some scenes in life wherein our passions have been so 
strongly moved that they remain an ever-present picture to the mind. 
Neither time nor change can dim their vividness. ‘That heath, with 
its gorse and bracken and clumps of heather fading into the dim blue 
distance, was stamped upon Vera’s brain with a vividness which never 
faded. Not daring to think of the future, she descended the path 
and entered the park with senses dead to everything but the scene 
she had just passed through. She went hastily to her room, and tried 
to wipe away the traces of tears from her quivering eyelids. Then 
she changed her dress and descended to the drawing-room. 

She found Bates there alone. The tea equipage was on the 
table. Bates was lying upon a long chair, pale and exhausted with 
his recent efforts, his head propped up with a pillow. Vera sat down 
upon a low chair near him and quietly put her hand in his. 

“My sister and Lord Seagrove had given you up,” he said. “ They 
have gone on the terrace. Let me get up and give you some tea. 
You look tired.” . 

“No, no,” replied Vera. “You must not move. I will help 
myself.” 

“Tam afraid it is cold. I will ring for some more.” 
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“No, pray don’t. That will do quite well.” 

“You have extended your walk,” he said. 

“Yes, I did not know it was so late.” 

She rose and hastily swallowed some tea, hardly able to control 
herself. Bates saw her agitation, and purposely avoided looking at 
her. Then she returned to the chair near him. 

“ By the way. That young Mr. Chetwode,” he said. “Will he 
not think it very strange that no one has been to see him? He 
rendered you such signal service on that terrible night that it seems 
brutal not to acknowledge it in some way. I fancy Burnham has 
some prejudice against him. He has never been to see him, and of 
course I have not been able.” 

There was a moment’s pause; a sudden drooping of the eyelids ; 
then the answer came in quiet tones. 

“T think there is a prejudice. I don’t know why; but I have 
made it all right with Mr. Chetwode. You know I wrote to say how 
much we all felt indebted to him, and that you were too ill to get 
so far.” 

“Do you know, Vera,” Bates went on, “I had a fancy about that 
young man at one time.” 

“Indeed ; what was it ?” 

“Well,” he answered, forcing a little laugh, “I thought when we 
were in Jersey that you and he were fond of each other.” 

Again there was a slight pause, but the answer came quietly as 
before. 

“Did you? If there was anything it was a mere summer fancy. 
There is nothing now, at any rate. How could there be? Have I 
not pledged myself to you?” 

Bates still held her hand in his. 

‘And you do not regret that pledge?” he asked 

“No; why should I? Think how good you have been to me 
always.” 

He moved his head impatiently and a spasm of pain passed over 
his face. 

“* Always my goodness,” he murmured to himself. ‘ Will her love 
never have a deeper foundation? ‘That meeting to-day makes it 
hopeless.” 

Three days later Vera received the following letter from London : 


“ My DEAREST VERA,—I have laid your words well to heart, and 
shall act upon them whatever it may cost me. I have obtained Miss 
Carlyon’s address from the agent, and I leave for America to-morrow. 
Whatever happens, never doubt me again. I still have faith in the 
future, though all seems so dark now. God bless you always. 

“ HuGu.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


SWEET MERCY. 


* Consider this, 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy ”— 
Shakespeare : “*The Merchant of Venice. Act iv. Scene 1. 


HE thought contained in the above lines from Portia’s famous 
speech in the Venetian Court of Justice was a favourite one 
with Shakespeare. 

“Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all,” exhorts the gentle king, 
Henry VI., when his uncle, Cardinal Beaufort, stretched to the last 
moment on the rack of a guilty conscience, “dies and makes no 
sign.” And in “Measure for Measure,” Isabella, pleading with 
Angelo for her brother Claudio’s life, unaware of the judge’s own 
failing virtue, reminds him: 

“Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once, 
And He that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy : How would you be, 


If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are?” 


Wordsworth was Shakespeare’s true brother in the respects of 
humility and kindly judgment. An affecting instance of this spirit 
in him is afforded by his poems written within sight of Robert 
Burns’s grave, composed all three of them, as Aubrey de Vere points 
out, as if in homage to Burns, in one of his favourite metres; also, 
perhaps, because Wordsworth’s mind was saturated at the moment 
with the elder singer’s verse. It was on quitting a place in the 
Highlands where he had been hospitably entertained that Burns 
addressed the following lines to his host: 


“When death’s dark stream I ferry o’er, 
A time that surely shall come, 
In heaven itself I’ll ask no more 
Than just a Highland welcome!” 


Wordsworth seems to take up his brother-poet’s light words and 
weave them for him, in language more serious and no less impassioned 
than the frailer bard had ever perhaps employed on his own behalf, 
into a prayer: 

“ Sweet mercy ! to the gates of Heaven 
This minstrel lead, his sins forgiven ; 
The rueful conflict, the heart riven 

With vain endeavour, 
And memory of earth’s bitter leaven 
Effaced for ever.” 
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Then, as if Wordsworth shrank from attributing any special need 
for pardon to Burns, the poem continues : 


“But why to Him confine the prayer, 
When kindred thoughts and yearnings bear 
On the frail heart the purest share 
With all that live ?— 
The best of what we do and are, 
Just God, forgive !” 


Equally touching is Wordsworth’s poem written the previous day 
at the grave itself, verse fraught with reverence for the genius and 
with tenderest compassion for the failings of his brother-bard so 
different as they were from his own, even though the “ main fibres” 
of their heart and genius may have been, as he said, intertwined. 


The poem concludes with an almost passionate out-pouring of 
sympathy : 


“And oh, for Thee, by pitying grace 
Checked oft-times in a devious race, 
May He who halloweth the place 

Where man is laid 
Receive thy Spirit in the embrace 
For which it prayed!” 


His very earnestness seems to enforce an answer to the prayer, an 


A ‘ ‘ ‘ i 5 
answer which descends in a dream of celestial music on the poet’s 
heart : 
“Sighing I turned away ; but cre 
Night fell I heard, or seemed to hear, 
Music that sorrow comes not near, 
A ritual hymn ; 
Chanted in love that casts out fear 
By Seraphim.” 
But indeed Burns did plead his own cause, with God and with his 
fellows, and along with it that of his poor tempted brothers and 
sisters all the world over; notably in the pathetic plea with which 
his address “to the unco guid ” terminates : | 
“Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us, 
He knows each cord, its various tone, 


Each spring, its various bias : ’ 
Then at the balance let’s be mute, | 
We never can adjust it ; 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But ken na what’s resisted.” 


A remarkable utterance of M. Thiers is quoted in ‘ Dean Stanley’s 
Life,’ as communicated to him by the Duchess of Colonna. It 
touches this problem of the divine mercy and judgment, as few 
would venture to touch it, on the reverse side. The best of us is 
fitter for pardon than for praise, is the burden of Shakespeare’s and 
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Wordsworth’s strains. The worst is not so wicked after all, is what 
Thiers seems to set forth. “I believe,” he declared, “in God, in 
a future existence, and in our reunion with those we have loved. 
As for the retribution to the bad—after all, xows ne sommes pas 
michants—I leave that to the good God.” 

The somewhat flippant nature of the saying might shock those 
whom it did not cause to smile. But the old Frenchman, in face of 
his own death at the time, seems to redeem his lightness by classing 
himself amongst the »‘chanfs for whom the divine mercy was required, 
yet who were not so chants after all—just as Cowper, in his gloomier 
reflections, regarded himself (and not his neighbour) as destined to 
eternal wrath. 

“God is good!” It is humanity’s unconscious appeal to its 
Maker. ‘The monarch has no more to trust to when he lays aside 
crown and sceptre and goes forth unattended into the darkness. 
The poor man utters the words reverently as he stands bare-headed 
beside the body of his mate, cut off suddenly by some accident, 
without time for repentance in this world, and when “chance of 
retrieval otherwhere” is all that can be hoped for. ‘The saying has 
become almost a catch-word amongst the poor. “Le bon Dieu!” 
“God is good!” How familiar are the phrases in their lips! 

And what is man that he should think to enter into the secrets of 
God’s judgment and mercy? Our faith is our own, but we are bidden 
to have love and hope for all, including even ourselves. “Strive not 
to make me despair, because of my past, of the compassion of the 
Eternal,” says the Persian poet Hafiz. ‘What knowest thou of who 
will be accounted good or evil behind the veil?” And the English 
poet, William Browne, of “ Britannia’s Pastorals” fame, exhorts to 
the like hope: 


“Vain man, do not mistrust 
Of Heaven winning, 
Nor (though the most unjust) 
Despair for sinning : 
God will be scen his sentence changing 
If He behold thee wicked ways estranging.” 

Professor Sully tells of a little boy, one evidently of mischievous 
propensities but a tender heart, who confided to his mother that, “ If 
he could say what he liked to God, it would be, ‘Love me when I 
am naughty !’” 

Another little one was told by his mother that if he were naughty 
his parents must withdraw from him their love. Quick as thought 
the child reproved the form of his mother’s reproof with the apt 
quotation, “When my father and my mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up! - 

This thought it is, of the over-ruling Fatherhood of God, that 
animates Coventry Patmore’s poem “Toys.” A father, angry at the 
repeated disobedience of his little son, at last strikes and dismisses 
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him. Then, the bonds of fatherhood tugging at his heart, he visits 
the little culprit’s bed to find him asleep, his lashes wet with tears 
which the father remorsefully kisses away, to leave there others of 
his own. For on a table drawn close by him the little fellow had 
gathered together all his small possessions, his shells and flowers, 
counters, coins, and other trifles in which the boyish heart delights : 


“ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart.” 


So, in his prayers that night, the father, weeping, says: 


“ Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 
And Thou rememberest of what toys 
We made our joys, 
How weakly understood 
Thy great commended good, 
Then, fatherly not less 
Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thouw'll leave Thy wrath, and say, 
‘TI will be sorry for their childishness.’” 


And while with some the appeal is to God’s Fatherhood, with 
others it is to the atoning mercy of Christ. It was so with the poet 
of “The Pilgrimage,” traditionally supposed to have been Sir Walter 
Raleigh, on the eve of his execution. He is borne with his fellow- 
pilgrims in imagination from this world into Heaven’s bribeless Hall 
of Justice, and already stands before the Judge. But here there is 
One to take his part: 

“And when the grand twelve million jury 
Of our sins, with direful fury, 
’Gainst our souls black verdicts give, 
Christ pleads His death, and then we live. 
Be Thou my speaker, taintless Pleader, 
Unblotted Lawyer, true Proceeder ; 
Thou giv’st salvation even for alms, 
Not with a bribéd lawyer’s palms.” 

With this same “eternal plea” does Thomas Hood supplicate for 
the outcast girl who had cast herself into the deep waters from 
London’s “ Bridge of Sighs” : 

“Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast ! 
Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour, 


And leaving, with meckness, 
Her sins to her Saviour.” 


“Can you dread the future if you have hope in Christ?” asks the 
Rev. Andrew Crichton. ‘‘Can you lose hope about the very worst 
of the human family which has such a Friend at Court?” 
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Charles Lamb, in his letter to Southey, utters the like all-embracing 
hope. ‘Some (and such have been accounted the safest divines),” 
he reminds his antagonist of the moment, whose heart in the main 
was perhaps scarcely less gentle than his own, “have shrunk from 
pronouncing upon the final state of any man ; nor dare they pronounce 
the case of Judas to be desperate.” 

It is in her poem on Cowper’s grave that Mrs. Browning says of 
that awful cry which broke from the lips of the Redeemer on His 
CTOSS : 


“Yea, once Immanuel’s orphan cry His universe hath shaken ; 
It went up single, echoless, ‘My God, I am forsaken !’ 


It went up from the holy lips amid His lost creation, 
That, of the lost, no son should use those words of desolation.” 


A great English divine of the seventeenth century went so far as 
to say, according to Taine, that no one could believe in the eternal 
damnation of any one unless he desired it. Indeed, the attitude of 
many with regard to the divine mysteries of justice and love hereafter 
is that of the old lady who, being asked if she believed in the 
eternity of punishment, saved at once her orthodoxy and her charity 
by the reply, “ Yes, but it never happens in our family!” It is one 
thing to believe that a bad man in the abstract will be condemned to 
everlasting pains, and another to believe the same of one’s neighbour 
over the way. 

“Good madonna, why mourn’st thou?” asks the clown of Olivia, 
in Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night.” “Good fool, for my brother’s 
death,” she answers. Says the witty fool, wishing to put a period to 
her grief, “I think his soul is in hell, madonna.” And she scornfully 
rejoins, ‘I know his soul is in heaven, fool.” 

Is not this instinctive sense of the safety of the souls we love when 
passed beyond our ken, warring against all the cruel dogmas of man, 
a presage in itself of mercy? As is also that inability of the mind, 
in its normal state, to believe in annihilation, or eternal punishment, 
as a possible doom in its own case? ‘Though there is a difference, 
and many a degree of difference, between the confidence of the man 
who declared that were he to be told only one person in the whole 
world was destined to salvation, he should unhesitatingly proclaim, 
“That man am I!” and the cast-iron faith of such a one as Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who wrote from his exile in Samoa, “ Life is not 
all beer and skittles. The inherent tragedy of things works itself out 
from white to black and blacker, and the poor things of a day look 
ruefully on. Does it shake my cast-iron faith? I cannot say it does. 
I believe in an ultimate decency of things; ay, and if I-woke in hell, 
should still believe it!” 

“An ultimate decency of things,” the “one far-off divine event, to 
which the whole creation moves,” God’s “eternal charity,” sweet 
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mercy—how the word, or the thought it expresses, shines through our 
literature! It underlies one of old Quarles’ lovely epigrams : 


“Earth is an island, ported round with fears ; 
The way to Heaven’s through the sea of tears. 
It is a stormy passage, where is found 
The wreck of many a ship, but no man drown’d.” 


Herrick utters it, in his sweet light prayer : 


To HEAVEN. 
“Open Thy gates 
To him who weeping waits, 
And might come in 
But that held back by sin. 
Let mercy be 
So kind to set me free, 
And I will straight 
Come in, or force the gate.” 


And Young, in his heavy and sombre “ Night Thoughts”: 


“Pain is to save from pain; all punishment 
To make for peace; and death, to save from death ; 
And second death, to guard immortal life.” 


Tennyson, than whom no man ever more fully realised the 
responsibility of Time to Eternity, and that beyond this mortal life 
“each stands full-face with all he did below,” has put into the lips 
of the “Grandmother” of his poem of that name an expression of 
almost careless confidence as to the fate of the departed soul : 


“To be sure the preacher says, our sins should make us sad ; 
But mine is a time of peace, and there is grace to be had ; 
And God, not man, is the judge of us all when life shall cease ; 
And in this book, little Annie, the message is one of peace.” 


* Anyhow, I would trust the Father, who loved me with a perfect 
love,” says George Macdonald, in the same spirit of childlike trust, 
“to lead the soul he had made, had compelled to be, through the 
gates of the death-birth into the light of life beyond ”—the appeal 
from the creature to his Creator being, perhaps, the most powerful 
appeal of all. 

“If I were God”—so muses old King Arkel, in Maeterlinck’s 
* Pelléas et Melisande ”"—‘“ I should pity the hearts of men.” 

George Macdonald gives the daring phrase in the oft-quoted 
epitaph in his “‘ David Elginbrod ” : 


“Have mercy on me, O Lord God! 
On me, poor Martin Elginbrod— 
As I would do if I were God, 
And Thou wert Martin Elginbrod.” 
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And in one of Sydney Dobell’s poems a bereaved mother cries, in 
the agony of her soul: 


“wilt Thou deny 
That which to Thee is nothing, but to me 
All things? Not so;not so. If I were God, 
And Thou Have mercy on me, oh, Lord, Lord!” 





If I were God! How foolish and futile is the thought! Mother- 
love, father-pity, brother-compassion, are they not all but types and 
mirrors of their eternal Author ? 


“Calling our brother lost, what hope we speak ! 
Is not the lost one he whom Christ shall seek?” 


So runs an epigram of Mr. Frederick Langbridge, which might have 
been penned by Crashaw or by Ben Jonson. 

One is tempted in this connection to quote an exquisite and too- 
little-known poem of Henry Kingsley, a poem which embodies a lesson 
his scarcely-more-gifted brother Charles was fond of instilling : 


THE BLACKBIRD’S SONG, 


“Magdalen at Michael’s gate 
Tirled at the pin; 
On Joseph’s thorn sang the blackbird, 
‘Let her in! let her in!’ 


‘Hast thou seen the wounds?’ said Michacl; 
‘Know’st thou the sin?’ 

‘It is evening, evening,’ sang the blackbird ; 
‘Let her in! let her in!’ 


‘Yes, I have seen the wounds, 
And I know my sin?’ 

‘She knows it well, well, well,’ sang the blackbird ; 
‘Let her in! let her in!’ 


‘Thou bringest no offerings,’ said Michacl ; 
‘Nought save sin.’ 

And the blackbird sang, ‘She is sorry, sorry, scrry, 
‘Let her in! let her in!’ 


When he had sung himself to sleep, 
And night did begin, 

One came out and opened Michael’s gate, 
And Magdalen went in.” 


Readers of the Rev. T. E. Brown will remember how in his poem 
“Catherine Kinrade” it is Magdalen who welcomes her Pharisaical 
accuser into Paradise. The Bishop, who had once condemned the 
half-witted, outcast woman to degradation and chastisement, dies, and 
becomes himself a petitioner for the mercy he had withheld : 

“ Awe-stricken, he was ’ware 
How on the emerald stair 


A woman sat divinely clothed in white, 
And at her knees four cherubs bright, 
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Their heads within her lap. Then, trembling, he essayed 
To speak : * Christ’s mother, pity me !’ 
Then answered she— 
‘Sir, I am Catherine Kinrade.’ 


” 


Judas and Magdalen, the Pharisee and the publican—is not 
heavenly mercy wide enough to include them all? And even though 
it might be better for a man that he had never been born, may not 
his “ unborn-part ”—as a Brahmin poet designates the soul—be enabled 
to shake off the accidents of earthly evil, and find rest at last in the 
love it once betrayed ? 

If there is a word that is sweeter than mercy, it is love. And He 
who is to judge us has chosen that word to be a synonym for His 
own name. Sings a true poet, once perhaps over-praised, but on 
whom something like oblivion has now fallen, Alexander Smith, in 
his “ Life Drama”: 

“God is love ; 
He yet will wipe away Creation’s tears, 
And all the worlds shall summer in His smile.” 


But, lest it should be thought that the enormity of sin, or perhaps 
even the majesty of God, were being made light of, this little collection 
of what the wise and good have said on the everlasting gospel and 
eternal hope may close with a passage from that gentle Christian 
philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne : 


“T thank God, and with joy I mention it, I was never afraid of 
hell, nor grew pale at the description of that place. I have so fixed 
my contemplations on heaven, that I have almost forgot the idea of 
hell; and am afraid rather to lose the joys of the one, than endure 
the misery of the other: to be deprived of them is a perfect hell, and 
needs methinks no addition to complete our afflictions. That terrible 
term hath never detained me from sin, nor do I owe any good action 
to the name thereof... . I can hardly think there was ever any 
scared into heaven. ‘They go the fairest way to heaven that would 
serve God without a hell: other mercenaries, that crouch unto Him 
in fear of hell, though they term themselves the servants, are indeed 
‘but the slaves of the Almighty.” 

P. W. Roose. 
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IN SHIMMER OF SATIN. 
I. 


“(IGNORA DUCHESSA, His Excellency the Marquis San 
Giuliano is below, asking if you will receive him.” 

“ At this hour?” said the Duchess, glancing up from her writing- 
table at the clock upon the opposite chimney-piece. ‘Then, after a 
moment’s consideration: “ Yes, show him up.” 

Though considerably over sixty, the Duchess was a woman still, 
and, having been a beauty in her day, had not lost her old habits. 
Rising, she crossed over to one of the large oval mirrors, arranged 
the black lace with which her snowy hair was somewhat coquettishly 
covered, and then took a seat—her usual one—with her back to the 
light, and her still beautiful face and dainty figure thrown into relief 
against a background of luxuriant leaf-plants. 

‘The room was her boudoir; oval in shape, panelled in rose- 
coloured velvet, and fitted with all that taste and wealth can produce. 
The cupids from the painted ceiling simpered down upon as 
luxurious a room as all Turin could produce, and smiled on as 
lovely an old lady as all Italy could boast of. 

The solemn old maggiordomo drew aside the heavy fortitre, and, 
in the well-trained tone of forty years’ service, announced: “Il 
Signor Marchese San Giuliano.” 

The Marquis crossed the room, bent low over the hand extended 
to him, kissed the tips of the slim, ring-laden fingers, and said: 
‘*Pardon my intruding at this hour, Duchess; I wanted to see you 
upon an affair of some urgency.” 

‘Sit down and take breath then, Marchese mio; we are neither 
of us so young as we were. I am but ten years your senior, and, I 
assure you, every time I mount the stairs I feel half dead. Take 
your time, pray ; @/ ”’y a rien qui presse.” 

The Marquis did need repose, for he was stout and asthmatic, 
though bearing his years with unstooped shoulders, and boasting of 
legs that were still quoted as models. But San Giuliano made a 
grimace. He and the Duchess were old and sworn friends, and yet 
he hated, even from her, any kind of allusion to his multiplying 
years. It suggested a coming end; and he felt himself far too 
comfortably berthed in this wicked world of ours to risk any change, 
even to a better one. Bah! he wouldn’t think of it; and the better 
to deceive himself—he failed to deceive others—was wont to give 
his only son Florimond but twenty-five; while Church Registers 
relentlessly vouched for his numbering thirty-one. 
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“What an odd idea that is of yours, Duchess, always to be 
harping upon age; one would suppose you had some special reason 
for grumbling at life ; and things, on the whole, have gone smoothly 
enough. Why, there is not a salon in Turin to be compared to 
yours, and s 

“ That’s just it. You can have no notion of the difficulty I have in 
keeping it properly weeded. All is so horribly changed nowadays !” 

The Marquis sighed unwilling assent. 

“What do you think I feel like every Thursday evening when I 
look round and muster the people here ?” 

“I’m sure I cannot say.” 

“Like Lot’s wife—I mean while she was crystallising—for I, too, 
look back with regret. And I cannot fall in with the present 
contentedly. Ah, Marquis, it’s a lucky thing for me that you are 
past the age of marrying again! What should I do if I were to lose 
you? Wecan at least sit here and compare notes—console each 
other with our several remembrances—and But you had 
something to say to me.” 

“Yes; and a favour to ask you.” 

“Well, you may be sure of my granting it.” 

“ A thousand thanks P 

“There is but one thing I should refuse you—and I am sure you 
are not going to ask me that.” 

** Which is 2 

“To marry you. There. Now say your say.” 

The Duchess gave her usual little silvery laugh, offered her guest a 
pinch out of her dainty gold box, and smiled across into his face with 
a kindliness that at once soothed any slight ruffle that her previous 
words might have caused. 

“‘T want an invitation to your Thursdays for——” 

He paused. 

“For whom? Bless the man! Why does he hesitate?” 

There was a soupgon of hardness in her tone. It did not escape 
her listener's ear, and he knew the Duchess well enough to ascribe it 
to the rightful source. For he was perfectly well aware of her dislike 
to enlarge the circle of her friends and acquaintances. 

“For whom?” she repeated. 

“ For twc ladies of my acquaintance in whom I am interested.” 

The Duchess looked over at him sharply, while a little smile 
hovered for a second around her still beautiful mouth. 

“For two foreigners who have been warmly recommended to me, 
and i 

** Ah, I guessed as much! D’Harcourt told me the other day that 
Florimond was paying court toone of them—the mother or the daughter 
—he couldn’t say which. He says they look more like sisters than 
anything else. Déad/e/ I wish you would learn the mamma’s secret 
and whisper it to me! For, of course, you mean the Amer:cans.” 
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“Just so. Mrs. Darcy-Denver and her daughter.” 

“Well, now. Please tell me, first of all, who are Mrs. Darcy- 
Denver and daughter? Where do they come from? What do they 
want? Whither are they going? Why have they left their own 
abominable republic? There! A string as long as that of a German 
passport bureau. ‘Take your time.” 

She leaned back in her chair, toying with her Indian fan, and with 
her eyes dreamily fixed upon the little rock-crystal chandelier whose 
rainbow drops had so often, in days gone by, thrilled with joy at 
their lovely young mistress’ social triumphs. 

“Mrs, and Miss Darcy-Denver are perfectly respectable peo - 

“Marquis, I hate what are called respectable people. I always 
feel inclined to suspect them. Pray go on.” 

“What am I to call them, then?” 

* Good—estimable—well-bred—if you can do so without blushing. 
Anything but respectable. It’s the most absurd and miserably 
abused word in the dictionary.” 

“Well. Estimable—well-bred. Very rich, too--—” 

‘Soap or oil?” 

*T cannot stay. Neither, judging from appearance.” 

“ Well—we'll say bankers.” 

“They are in Europe for a change, and wish to see something of 








really good society. And as your salon——:” 
“Is possibly a good field on which to capture the coronet they are 
hunting after, they wish to enter it, and P 


“Duchess! Duchess!” 

“Marquis! Marquis! Of course they are coronet hunting. All 
Americans are, and, brought up in trade as they also are, they cannot 
put off their inborn habit of openly depreciating what they privately 
covet, in order to get it cheaper.” 

“Well, I do not know——-” 

“Of course you don’t. But speak plainly. Do you want Florimond 
to marry one of these over-the-water women? For if you do——” 

“One thing produces another, and———” 

“Yes, I understand. And the future is to produce you a tribe of 
little half-Yankee grandchildren ? 

“* My dear Duchess, how you run on!” 

*’m not running at all. Well, listen. I'll do what you wish, and 
Darcy-Denver and daughter shall come to my Thursdays. I do it to 
punish you for your folly, however. Just think of a dozen flat-footed 
Yankee youngsters calling you grandpapa !” 

“Well, I'll risk it.” 

“So be it, then. Let them leave a card, say, to-morrow at three. 
I shall be sure to be out, and I will send an invitation.” 

“ A thousand thanks!” ; 

“Think of the grandchildren, Marquis. Which is their hotel?” 

“ Hotel d’Angleterre. Mrs. and Miss Darcy-Denver.” 
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“Yes, yes—I know. I wonder why all these wandering Americans 
have always two surnames ?” 

“ Out sait?” 

“They fancy it sounds grand, I suppose. Varnish, Marquis— 
varnish! Now be off, for I’ve got letters to write, and remember that 
you and Florimond dine here this evening. a revorr.” 


II, 


On the following Thursday éa crime de da creme was, as usual, 
gathered in the Duchess’s salons. No crowd, no confusion, only the 
hum of weli-bred voices, the occasional ripple of subdued laughter ; 
the sheen of silk, satin, and velvet, and the occasional flash of a jewel 
in the soft mellow light of the wax tapers which the hostess insisted 
upon using. She hated gas and oil as she did railroads, telegrams, 
and fifty other things of which the age is, perhaps, so justly proud. 

The company wore a certain air of expectation, and eyes were ever 
wandering towards the entrance; for all Turin knew that the two 
American beauties who had arrived some ten or fifteen days earlier 
were to be there, and “society,” the essence of which was now 
assembled, was on the gui zz to criticise in private what, till now, it 
had only caught a glimpse of in public. Tongues and eyeglasses were 
duly held in readiness. 

None could deny the beauty of either the mother or the daughter, 
any more than they could dispute their living in style at their hotel. 
They had engaged a handsome carriage by the month ; they dressed 
in the best, and with “ Paris” breathing from every fold of stuff and 
flutter of ribbon. In a word, they seemed to be in a position to take 
life as pleasantly as health, wealth, and freedom from care enable a 
few chosen mortals to do; and, what is more, they apparently did so 
to the full. 

There was the usual amount of questioning, wondering, and com- 
paring notes, quite sufficient to show that there is, after all, but small 
difference between the porcelain of which the Marchese and Contesse 
are supposed to be modelled and the clay of which the women who 
dress them are made; and then at last the doors were thrown open 
and the maggiordomo announced : 

“Le Signore Darci-Denva.” 

The Duchess rose, welcomed them, not warmly, perhaps, but 
politely, and made them take possession of a small sofa beside her 
own chair. 

Both ladies seemed perfectly at their ease, showing neither hauteur 
nor effusiveness—the two extremes upon which “ outsiders ” usually 
wreck themselves—and certainly her grace was justified in thinking 
to herself that there was nothing that savoured of soap or oil in cither 
dress or address. 
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For once in a way report had not lied, for it was really difficult to 
credit their being mother and daughter. They could have passed 
anywhere for sisters without exciting the slightest suspicion. 

Their success was undoubted, and, before the evening was over, 
Madame “ Darci-Denva” and daughter had received assurance from 
a dozen or so of the bluest-blooded personages there that they would 
be happy to continue an acquaintance so agreeably and unexpectedly 
begun. 

The Marquis and Florimond hovered around the new-world 
beauties as assiduously as good-breeding would allow. Perhaps a 
soupcon moreso. For the father felt a sort of proprietorship in the ladies 
he had been the happy means of introducing into society, while his son 
felt—well, no matter what; time will tell. It was visibly something 
that was utterly distasteful to the rest of the jeunesse dorée present, for 
they finished by politely sulking, assuming the posture of Caryatides, 
and declining to be coaxed into sociability. ‘The Duchess found 
herself in duty bound to make the Marquis amende honorable, and 
tell him that he might call himself a lucky man if he could manage 
affairs so as to become father-in-law to so charming a person as the 
Darcy-Denver daughter. 

To which the Marquis chuckled till he coughed, fully agreeing in the 
Duchess’s view of the matter, and declaring, between gasps and an 
ipecacuanha lozenge, that the ladies had been duly vouched for by an 
old, old friend of his at New York, who had declared them expressly 
to merit all the attention and kindness that could be shown them. 

Little by little something almost like an intimacy sprang up 
between the Duchess and the two fascinating strangers. They were 
a new element in the rather colourless life led by the old lady, and 
she felt amused, pleased, and, at times, bewildered almost, by the 
gay freedom with which they uttered their opinions, and the broad 
views they took of life and its belongings. All was so utterly 
different from the narrow horizon to which she had been confined, 
an horizon ignoring all beyond its limits, or, if acknowledging, 
acknowledging only as a something inevitable and inferior. 

It was like a fresh breeze from the hillside sweeping over a sun- 
steeped garden, whose perfumes had grown stagnant and heavy, and 
habitually produced nought but drowsiness and dreams. 

To the new-comers, the Duchess’s countenance proved a very 
talisman, the “Open, Sesame,” to many a house which would other- 
wise have remained relentlessly closed. 

At the first weekly dinner to which the Duchess invited her new 
acquaintances, they created almost a small sensation, the mother 
appearing with a set of diamonds such as an empress need not have 
disdained, while her daughter wore a fuvure of pearls that would 
have possibly tempted even good Queen Margherita to break the 
tenth commandment. 

“Yes, they were the gifts of an uncle in the Brazils, a rich man, 
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with scarcely a relation besides themselves. He used to send them 
yearly offerings of the kind. Little gifts nourish friendship, you 
know, etc.” 

Little gifts, indeed!” murmured the Marquis to himself ; and in 
his absence of mind he scalded his mouth with the d/sgue before him, 
and grew as red as the crab that flavoured it, thus simmering out- 
wardly as he was scorching inwardly at the possibility of an alliance 
with a Brazilian uncle able to make presents like those gleaming 
before his watering eyes. 

Not that either he or his son were poor in any sense of the word, 
but “enough” being always a little more than that we possess, the 
probable dollars over the water were particularly pleasant to 
contemplate. 

He sincerely blessed his New York friend as he silently drank his 
health in a glass of champagne that had never known gooseberries ; 
and he would have written to thank him without further delay, but it 
would have been useless, for, in the ietter brought by the Darcy- 
Denvers, the writer said he was just starting on a six months’ tour, 
and should himself be in Italy about the end of that time. 

“So much the better,” thought the Marquis, who detested 
letter-writing ; “I can thank him in words, then. It is so much 
easier.” 

One morning, chance willed it that the Marquis, after paying his 
now daily visit to the two ladies, on leaving should encounter the 
dapper little proprietor of the hotel. 

** Ah, Signor Marchese, I was just wishing to meet you. Have 
you ten minutes to spare?” 

“Certainly. Can I be of any service to you?” 

“T should like to show you the new turn-out I have just bought. 
I sent to Milan for it—for the Signore Americane exclusively. Spring 
is coming on, and they will be wanting to see something of the 
country around. You understand ?” 

** You have done well—excellently well! Let us go and see your 
purchase.” 

** Ah, Signor Marchese,” cried the little man, as he trotted beside 
his companion, “ it is a real pleasure to have such guests! Not, you 
know, that they are very easy to satisfy. ‘They must have everything 
of the very best, and then they exact a service! Ah, | tell you, it is 
a good school for my people! ‘They run like hares every time the 
Signora’s bell rings.” 

“Well, I congratulate you, and them also.” 

“And then as to payment. Well, I only wish all the others would 
take a leaf out of their book! At first they asked for their bill daily. 
I begged them to settle it weekly. Madame agreed, but, do what I 
would, I could not persuade her to let it run on monthly. Ah, what 
a woman she is, Signor Marchese! She goes over every bill herself, 
and if she finds a franc too much, she scores it out without pity. 
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But she makes it up to the waiters. Since I’ve been in business I’ve 
never seen such fourdboires.” 

‘I’m glad to hear it.” 

“'They’re ever so much better than royalty.” 

“T have no doubt of it. You must do your best to keep them.” 

“That I will, Signor Marchese. But they have no intention of 
leaving. I think they will stay till the summer—Heaven grant it— 
and then go to Peglii And who knows that they will not settle in 
Turin altogether ? ” 

He gave a shrewd glance at the Marquis as he said this, The 
glance implied: “I know all about it.” 

The smile with which it was answered indicated: “ Well, perhaps 
you are right.” 

For, more or less, all Turin had now settled that Florimond 
San Giuliano was to marry the beautiful American heiress. 

** And then their jewels . 

Here they reached the stables ; and thence, after a due inspection, 
the Marquis took his way homewards in the best possible humour. 

All sorts of sunny visions floated around him, and, on the chimes 
breaking forth at noon, he fancied he heard the brazen tongues clang 
out: “Marry the mother! Marry the mother!” 





III. 


WeErEKs wore on, and spring spread her starry mantle over the 
greening earth. Old age melted away, and youth once more smiled 
around. And the Marquis also seemed to have been blessed with a 
renewal of youth. He no longer wheezed as he walked, while day 
by day his face grew clearer and his eyes brighter. For there is but 
one fountain that bestows renewal of beauty and youth—that of 
happiness. And, just now, the Marquis was drinking in deep 
draughts of the same. Everything—everybody was smiling around 
him. Florimond was formally engaged to Miss Darcy-Denver; and, 
in satisfaction of the same, had, Piedmontese fashion, presented his 
bride-elect with the traditional watch and chain, placing the same 
upon the lady’s neck with a: “ Voila, Mademoiselle, je viens vous 
enchainer pour da vie.” Chain and words were accepted with a gentle 
smile and an eloquent look, such as made the young man’s heart 
bound, and brought a tear of delight into the twinkling orbs of his 
father. In a word, fow/ roulait sur le velours, and the elder gentleman, 
drawing himself up and glancing down at his model legs, softly 
whispered to himself the refrain of the bells: “ Marry the mother! 
Marry the mother! ” . 

But with the Duchess it was otherwise. A curious kind of 
depression had gradually taken possession of her, for which she could 
in no way account. The doctors, as they always do when called 
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upon to define something that bafiles them, declared it ‘ nervousness,” 
and ordered change of scene. ‘The Duchess, however, shrugged her 
shoulders at their decision, dubbed her malady “ des angotsses,” and 
remained where she was. 

It was not an unbroken affliction, however, for often for hours, for 
a whole day even, it entirely left her, and she was herself once more 
in the full sense of the word. Then, suddenly and without any kind 
of warning, a feeling, as if an invisible garment was being wrapped 
around her, seized upon her, weakening her powers of will, and filling 
her kindly eyes with a dull fixity that only a violent effort was able 
to break. 

“The Duchess is ageing at last,” whispered the world ; and then it 
danced on its way, heedless and unconcerned as ever. 

“ Those doctors are idiots !” cried the Duchess, as she flung their 
prescriptions into the fire and settled herself once more on her usual 
chaise longue. 

Of course, the Marquis noted the change, but while really grieving 
at it, he set it down as the natural effect of years. ‘‘ One can’t last 
for ever,” he murmured ; and then he sighed—not for himself, for it 
is one of the merciful delusions of Providence, or what you will, that 
all around grow old and may die, but that we ourselves remain young 
and are to live for ever. 

Florimond, the Duchess’s godson, was too deeply in love not to 
be blind to all in which Miss Darcy-Denver was not immediately 
concerned. 

The Darcy-Denvers showed themselves models of tact. They met 
all advances with a graceful gratitude that was equally removed from 
cringing and coldness, but they never presumed in any way, directly 
or indirectly, and, in consequence, were all the more eagerly sought 
after. 

Mrs. Darcy-Denver had certainly remarked the change that was 
gradually coming over the Duchess, for at times she would fix her 
wonderful eyes upon her as if trying to read her secret soul; and 
while she did so, the Duchess fancied she felt a pleasant soothing fall 
upon her—not unlike the effect of a tepid bath upon weary limbs. 
She more than once resolved to mention the fact, but on trying to 
do so, found herself tongue-tied, so to say. The grande dame who 
had lorded it for years over the highest of the land felt herself 
suddenly grow timid as a schoolgirl, and all unable to shake off the 
indefinable something that was gathering round her. 

“Bah! it must be nerves, after all,” she cried one day ; “and those 
poor doctors were right. Well, I'll try the tonics.” 

And so she did. 

She began also to take long country drives and to plan all sorts 
of pleasant excursions, gladdened with the new-born feeling that the 
lilacs were blooming and the linnets singing also for her. 

One of the royal residences, with its gardens and park, its lake and 
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luxury, had been placed at her disposal, and many were the pleasant 
hours spent within its walls. Being barely half an hour's drive from 
town, they—the Duchess, the Darcy-Denvers, the Marquis, and 
llorimond—used to start after an early breakfast, lunch there, and, 
as often as not, return under the light of the watching stars. 

The spring was unusually fine, not a leap from snow to swelter, 
but a gradual unfolding of loveliness that spoke to the heart of all 
such as cared to listen. 

Our party is seated in the pavilion on the lake. Books, papers, 
and a basket of early roses occupy the table; there is a chessboard, 
too, and some work—all that is needed to fill up a long day in the 
country. 

The Duchess is deep in the last Reawe des Deux Mondes ; Florimond 
and his fiancte are at one of the windows, conversing together in the 
tone and attitude common to lovers of every land and degree; the 
Marquis is flinging crumbs out of another window to the fishes in 
the lake below, while Mrs. Darcy-Denver is idling at the table over a 
three-days’ old /ivaro. 

Suddenly something meets her eye that puts all listlessness to 
flight. Checking a rising exclamation, she thrusts the paper into her 
pocket and leaves the room. 

None have observed her, being all too deeply engaged in their 
several occupations ; so, unseen, she glides into a winding path and 
disappears among the shrubs. 

It was nearly half an hour before she returned, and then, reseating 
herself, she fairly dazzled her auditors with her flights of fancy and 
her graceful wit. 

“What a woman you are!” laughed the Duchess, at the conclusion 
of a somewhat piquant anecdote told with such spirit that the actors 
seemed actually to be present in the flesh. ‘‘ Ristosi couldn’t beat 
you.” 

“Wonderful!” cried the Marquis. 

** Admirable !” added his son. 

But Miss Darcy-Denver made no remark, only grew paler than 
usual, after casting a hurried glance at her mother. 

Nor could all Florimond’s efforts bring back the vanished roses to 
her cheek. Somehow or other the drive home that evening was a 
dull one; it was as if a coming storm had sent forth some mysterious 
warning of its approach. 


IV. 


Two days later a curious thing happened. The Duchess had had a 
sudden attack of her “ azgoisses,” as she called it, and had declined 
going out. But in the afternoon she felt much better, and the Darcy- 
Denvers, as had been agreed upon, dined with her. The three ladies 
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passed the evening as usual in the boudoir, and, at eleven, the 
Duchess wished her guests good-night, after making arrangements to 
meet early the next day, and, with the Marquis and Florimond, who 
were dining with a royal duke, drive to Rivoli to spend the day. 

The Duchess felt unusually tired and sleepy ; so tired, indeed, that 
she dreaded the exertion of rising and going to her bedroom. So 
she sat on in her usual low chair, wandering now back into the past, 
now on into the future, all oblivious of the present. 

As was her wont, she had sent the servants off to bed immediately 
after the departure of her guests, and there she sat all alone, the 
silence unbroken, save by the silvery tick of the Breguet upon the 
mantelpiece, and the occasional roll of a carriage through the street 
below. 

Twelve o’clock chimed, and this seems to have been the last thing 
she remembered hearing. 

The boudoir was the last but one of a suite of three sadons. 
Beyond it lay a moderate-sized room, called the “ Museum,” from the 
number of odds and ends stored there; pictures, busts, old china, 
odd bits of furniture, a huge Japanese folding-screen, and a host of 
other things that caprice had banished for the moment, and that 
caprice might possibly recall the next. 

For the Duchess was capricious ; there is no denying it. 

She had shown the “ Museum” to the Darcy-Denvers one sainy 
day, and, on leaving it, had said laughingly to Florimond that it 
contained enough bric-i-brac to set him up, whenever he should begin 
housekeeping. 

Mrs. Darcy-Denver had been loud in her admiration of the Japanese 
screen, declaring that it was a sin and a shame to consign such a 
piece of art to semi-darkness and neglect. And she had enthusiastically 
examined its quaint ornamentation, even going behind it to see if the 
gilt dragons with the chrysanthemums in their claws were continued on 
the other side. 

There was no door between the boudoir and the museum, only an 
arch, hung with heavy double fortitves. Museum, boudoir, and the 
three saloons all opened laterally into a wide gallery overlooking the 
garden ; which gallery, giving separate access to each room, could also 
be entered from the spacious ante-room, on the other side of which 
lay the Duchess’s bedroom. 

So there in her low chair, feeling weary and unwilling to move, sat 
the old lady, conscious of a strange confusion within her brain, and 
of a yet stranger influence forcing her, in spite of herself, to fix her 
gaze upon the heavy eastern fortitve masking the archway opposite 
her. 

And it grew and grew, till, at last, a weird feeling of being no 
longer herself stole over her; she was a different person, a stranger 
gazing from infinite distance at the familiar scene. All power of will 
had fled, all desire to re-acquire it slept; she felt herself sinking, 
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sinking, sinking, under the influence of some mysterious power she 
made no effort to dispute. ‘The past and present were intermingling 
incomprehensively ; it was as if she were floating in spirit far above 
earth and all earthly things, even while yet conscious of occupying in 
the flesh the old familiar chair under her own roof. Body and soul 
were held in invisible chains. 


V. 


Great was the confusion on the following morning. First of all, the 
porte cochére of the Duchess’s Palazzo had been found unchained 
and unlocked. Later on, when Mademoiselle Ernestine went to 
awake her mistress at her usual hour, coffee in hand, no mistress was 
to be found; the bed was all untouched, while the secrétaire was 
standing open. Of course the coffee flew earthwards, and Mademoiselle 
gave a scream that quickly brought the. servants upon the scene ; but 
the confusion and dismay only reached their climax on the discovery 
of her Grace in the boudoir, in a comatose state, from which it proved 
impossible to rouse her. 

Doctors were rushed for, the Marquis and Florimond roused from 
their beds, and by nine o’clock that end of the Via della Rocca was 
in as intense a state of excitement as glib-tongued gossips and restless 
street-urchins could well have desired. ‘The two smug-shaven police- 
men, planted at the door of the dwelling, had to exercise no little 
good nature and patience in repelling the crowd of those to whom a 
misfortune not their own is a festival, and who, hourly increasing in 
numbers, flooded the entire street with a very tide of the unwashed 
of all sizes. or all sorts of versions had, of course, been bruited 
abroad. ‘The Duchess had been murdered, and half the servants 
smothered in their beds; the Palazzo had been pillaged, and attempts 
had been made to set it on fire. In short, no horror seemed too 
crude for the multitude to swallow, as it stood gaping open-mouthed 
up at the long line of closed windows. 

It was near noon before Florimond could get to the hotel to break 
the news to his fanc‘e and future mother-in-law. The Duchess, 
just recovering from a lethargy of which the medical men could make 
neither head nor tail; the robbery of the jewels and money—no 
insignificant booty—from the secrétaire ; the dismay and confusion ; 
the——- Yes; it was pleasant intelligence to impart, truly, and 
Florimond almost felt his heart fail him as he entered the house. 

But it was nothing to the shock that fell upon him when he was 
met in the hall by the porter, who told him that “le Signore Americane ” 
had left by the first train that morning for G-noa or Geneva, he was 
not quite sure which. It was one or the other. 

A cloud veiled his eyes as he listened. 

“Was there no letter?” he asked, making a great effort to steady 
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his voice, and pinching his own arm in order to assure himself that 
he was not under the influence of some dismal dream. 

“IT cannot say, Signor Marchese; but I'll see.” 

Then he skipped across to the office, ran his eyes down the rack, 
and returned the next minute shaking his close-cropped head, and 
with a world of sympathy shining out from his honest Piedmontese 
face. 

“But perhaps Pietro or Marietta might have some letters or 
messaye—they were exclusively assigned to the Signores’ service— 
they were most likely at that very moment setting in order the rooms 
that the ladies had left. Should he go and see?” 

Florimond pushed by his kind-hearted informant and bounded up 
the broad stairs three at a time. 

Yes, Pietro and Marietta were both there in the familiar rooms, 
not, however, very busily occupied with the terrible disorder reigning 
around, but apparently deeply engrossed with each other in one of 
the windows overlooking the square. 

“No; they knew nothing of any letters having been left, nothing 
of any letter at all save one, which the Signora had told the Padrone, 
while paying her bill, obliged her earliest possible departure. The 
Signora, by the way, had all her letters addressed foste restante, and 
always called for them herself. Why? Who can say?” 

Who, indeed ! 

“When did they leave? By the first train. For Genoa or 
Geneva? No, for neither ; for Bologna, Florence———” 

“No,” interrupted Marietta. “For Milan, Venice. ‘The Signorina 
herself had told her so while packing.” 

“And when did they pack ?” 

“ Before going to dine at the Signora Duchessa’s.” 

A hopeful prospect, face it how he would! Florimond gazed 
around at the horrible disorder with a sickening heart. ‘The knot 
of withering heliotrope lying among the scattered ashes on the 
hearth was a fitting emblem of the bitterness of that moment. He 
turned and left the room. ; 





VI. 


Ir was not till late in the evening that the Duchess was able to give 
any at all connected account of what had passed. And that account 
was but a confused and meagre one. 

How she had sat there, chained to her chair, as it were, wild 
dreams floating through her brain, phantoms of the past inextricably 
mingling with facts of the present, Her head burning more and 
more, till it grew almost to agony, unable to move or cry out, not 
even trying, knowing it would be useless—spell-bound. 

Then came the strangest thing of all. Softly a white hand 
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glittering with rings, showed itself amid the heavy folds of the portitre 
opposite, slowly the massive drapery was drawn aside, and then the 
next moment, Mrs. Darcy-Denver’s form appeared in the opening ; 
her white dress thrown into strong relief upon the red and gold 
curtain, her eyes mercilessly fixed on those of the motionless gazer ; 
her brow slightly contracted ; an air of imperious command emanating 
from her whole person. 

Without relaxing her gaze she crossed to the chimney-picce, took 
up one of the lights burning there, and then, gliding up to the 
Duchess, laid'a hand upon her brow. Oh, the relief of that touch ! 
Rest, infinite rest, and refreshment filtered, so to say, through her 
whole frame; then suddenly all was a blank, a sleep deep and 
dreamless, like unto death itself. And that was all. Little enough 
too; and less than little to be made of it. 

Was it alla dream? Probably, for the lights upon the chimney- 
piece were in their places, and had, apparently, not been moved. 
The maggiordomo had placed the Darcy-Denvers in their carriage 
and seen them drive off. It is true that Mrs. Darcy-Denver had sent 
him back upstairs for a shawl she had forgotten, and which, on 
returning, he had handed in through the window, supposing, as he 
still supposed, that both ladies were inside. ‘Then he himself had 
locked the door and put up the chain, as was his nightly duty, and 
next morning the one was found unshot, the other unhung. It was 
clear as daylight that the thief or thieves had been secreted in the 
house before locking up. 

And whom to accuse? Two ladies who had been highly 
recommended, who had left town without a sou of debt, whose 
air and manners had impressed all who had met them, high and low, 
in their favour? No—nobody could accuse them of aught but the 
discourtesy of a too precipitate departure ; and that, perhaps, would 
be fully justified with time. Who knows? And besides, there is no 
code to punish discourtesy; if there were, the dispensers of law 
would have enough to do nowadays! So the police would have 
been powerless, even had the Duchess not firmly declared she would 
not prosecute. ‘ Prosecute whom?” she asked. No; and then she 
would rather lose double the amount she had lost, than have her 
name and affairs served up as daily fdfurage to the “people.” 
Therefore the affair was dropped, and in due course consigned to 
the limbo into which all human events, great and small, sooner or 
later, are gathered. 
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VI. 


SomME months after the Duchess had departed for her lake tour, 
the Marquis and his son were, one morning, scated at breakfast. 
The room within was as cosy as the street without was comfortless 
inside, warmth, brightness, and the most savoury of odours ; outside, 
sleet, slush, and a //se sweeping down from the Alps and causing all 
to shiver and bend before it. 

The Marquis had learned the meaning of the word comfort in 
England during his diplomatic days; and he had spent his later 
life in particularly applying it to himself and his surroundings. 

“Well, Florimond, what do you say to it? Shall we go?” 

“As you please, father. All places are alike to me now, you 
know, since * 

“Yes, I know, I know,” interrupted papa hastily, dreading the 
now stereotyped lament from his offspring’s lips. Poor Ilorimond ! 
he had been nursing what he called his ‘“ wretchedness” ever since 
the unaccountable flight of his fair one, and was doing his best to be 
universally regarded as a victim to despair. 

Chacun a son gout; but the Marquis’s taste was not at all that of 
his son. He didn’t believe one bit in broken hearts; and, at times, 
would cite his own as a proof in support of his heresy. ‘“ Listen 
then once more to what the Duchess writes”; and, taking her letter 
from beside his plate, he read: “I leave Thesa on Thursday for 
Savona, en route for Villafranca, where I have taken a villa for the 
winter and spring. You and Florimond must be my guests there. 
I count upon you, and, what is more, insist upon your starting so as 
to join me at Savona. You must not allow a poor old woman to 
go wandering about the world by herself any more. I claim my 
godson’s help; there will be a hundred things to see to at our 
installation, and servants are utterly useless in such matters—mine, 
I know, are growing more stupid every day. I have already sent on 
my chef, so you will not have to starve, or live upon olives. I shall 
send Jean to Marseilles to learn to make real dvus//adbaisse, and 
have already ordered some of my genuine Johannisberger to be 
forwarded. By the way, I met Princess Metternich at Pallanya ; 
she asked after you, etc.” 

Here the Marquis read on for a moment to himself; then con- 
tinued aloud: “Write me at once, and don’t telegraph—I hate 
telegrams more than ever—they try my nerves, and I utterly 
abominate the substitution of a paid clerk and a wire, for a pen and 
politeness. 4 nous revoir bientdt, mes amis. 
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daughter Lady Alice—-Lord G. was Knglish Ambassador at Turin, 
you remember; charming people, by the way—have the villa next 
to ours, so we shan’t be so dull after all; besides, there is always the 
resource of Nice and Monte Carlo to fall back upon.” 


“Well, l'lorimond, what do you say?” 

“We can go, if you wish it, but-———” 

“Just hand me that galantine, my boy. ‘Thanks!” 

“ But as for doing me good 24 

“Of course it will do you good. I shall be glad to meet the 
Grantlys again. Let me see, Alice must be out of her teens by now ; 
she was a charming child. You take nothing more? ‘Then, just look 
out the trains will you? And—yes—you had better ring for Andrew, 
he can begin to pack at once.” 





Vill. 


“Vis, a charming change, indeed,” said the Marquis, settling him- 
self comfortably in the low American garden chair, and stretching 
out his model legs in the warm sunshine. Tor the big eucalyptus, 
beneath which the Duchess, llorimond, and himself were sitting, flung 
just sufficient shade to soften glare without obstructing warmth. 

H{e looked around him complacently. It was, indeed, a change 
after the dark dreary north. 

In place of bare boughs, black, biting é/se and lcaden skies, here 
were palms, pepper-trees, eucalyptus, and aloes, under a sapphire sky, 
with here and there a mass of glowing geranium flaming forth as if 
in protest against the ridiculous folly of almanacks; while, a little 
further on stood a grove of orange-trees, with its golden fruit gleaming 
redly in the sunshine. 

“Yes, a charming change, indeed!” he repeated, his eyes turned 
upon his hostess. 

“In me, do you mean?” asked the Duchess. “ I don’t know what 
you may think, but I know I feel as if a score of years had slipped 
from my shoulders.” 

And she looked, too, as if such had really been the case; smiling 
there in the mellow light, with delicate pink cheeks, and eyes that had 
never, for aught but the fewest and briefest of moments, rested in 
unkindness or anger upon the face of one of her fellows. 

And there they chatted pleasantly on, recalling what was agreeable, 
avoiding what was the reverse; surmising upon the future; the 
Duchess and the Marquis building castles in the air like a pair of the 
veriest children; fairy fabrics reared with none the less enjoyment 
for knowing that they were fated to fall about their ears; taking out 
a new lease of life, to all appearance, and wisely enjoying it to the 
very full, while Florimond sat opposite to them, Hamlet-like, and 
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torturing and twisting the unhappy Marechal Niel rose he held, sighing 
from time to time, as if he longed for his heart to break. 

But suddenly down came the castles, away flew the Marechal into 
an adjoining bush, hushed were the voices; for there was heard the 
clang of the entrance-gate, followed by the crunch of footsteps upon 
the gravel. The next instant three persons, two ladies and a gentleman, 
appeared at the end of the ilex avenue. 

“The Grantlys!” exclaimed the Duchess, gazing through her eye- 
glass. ‘How kind of them! Marquis, just help me up, will you?” 

Then she rose, and, followed by the two gentlemen, went to meet 
her visitors. 


IX. 


““A pay at Monte Carlo! How delightful! Papa, I warn you I 
shall play all I am mistress of, and as much more as you may choose 
to give me, for that matter; so make up your mind what you have 
to expect.” 

It was Lady Alice who spoke, and Florimond, as he looked at her, 
was forced, don gré mal gr’, to confess to himself that she was a very 
pretty girl. For which he at once atoned by heaving a secret sigh 
from the lowermost depths of his bereaved heart. 

Yes; Lady Alice was a pretty girl; and also a good deal more 
besides, for she was the type of the frank freshness, the kindly 
consideration, combined with courtly self-possession, that are so 
characteristic of the genuine English gentlewoman; and, on the 
party’s entering that paradise of fallen angels—to say nothing worse, 
yclept Monte Carlo—many were the admiring glances turned upon 
her as she passed. 

They wandered slowly amid the palms, wondered at the tree-like 
geraniums, gazed upon the broad bands of purple and blue upon 
which the white-winged barks lay idly floating, and then, making their 
way up to the portal, above which Dante’s “ Lasciate,” etc., could 
consistently be engraved, were about to enter the establishment. 

But an excited crowd around the door and within the vestibule 
barred further progress. ‘‘ What was it?” “A suicide, a murder, 
a ? ” 

No answer could be obtained; but, in every case, Lord Grantly 
and the Marquis thought it only prudence to get the ladies out of the 
crowd as quickly as possible. After some difficulty they succeeded, 
and then, leaving them at safe distance under Florimond’s care, the 
two elder men returned to learn what the matter might be. 

But no one heeded their questions. All were too fully engaged in 
stretching their necks, goose-fashion, so as to catch the earliest 
possible glimpse of something that was to appear. 

In self-defence the gentlemen followed suit. 
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As yet, however, nothing showed itself. Only the hum from 
within continued like that of a hive just previous to swarming. 

But all at once it ceased. The slam of a door was heard, there 
was a movement of the multitude within that acted like a surging 
tide upon the crowd without, causing it to sway and swerve, advance 
and retire. 

A suppressed “ Ah!” broke from every mouth as two men, in 
irreproachable dress and get up, though also savouring of police yards 
off, make their appearance, an air of intense satisfaction upon their 
smugly shaven faces, and an unmistakable “ ou/, cest nous” in their 
eyes as they glanced carelessly over the human hedges by which they 
were encompassed. ‘Then came a couple of gendarmes, martial and 
moustached, at their heels four policemen in plain clothes, with, in 
their midst, two women. 

The Marquis shivered as if a jet of icy water had suddenly burst 
over him, and he would have staggered and possibly fallen under the 
shock, had he not been too securely wedged in and propped up by 
the gaping crowd around. Like a trussed fowl he stood there gaping 
too, and digging his fingers into his tweeds to assure himself of being 
wide awake. ‘Then he closed his eyes for a few seconds, and, when 
he re-opened them, Mrs. Darcy-Denver and daughter had passed out, 
guarded by their official escort, and had vanished amid a sea of heads 
and sunlit shrubs. 


X. 


Tue next day the whole party was gathered under the eucalyptus- 
tree talking over, as well may be supposed, the event just recorded. 

‘Yes, it was an unpleasant business altogether,” said the Duchess, 
as she concluded the sketch she had been giving the Grantlys ; “and 
the wind-up seems to be something worse, even.” 

“Yes, indeed!” 

“And to think that we were hand in glove with two such 
adventuresses.” 

“And all through me,” murmured the Marquis. 

“'True, Marquis,” cried the Duchess, laughing. ‘“ But you see, you 
had your punishment, after all. ‘The idea of the woman’s passing 
herself off as the Marchesa San Giuliano !” 

“What a comedy !” 

“It is likely to turn out a tragedy for them, anyhow. I’m sure I 
hope it will.” 

“Come, Marquis, forgive, but don’t forget! It’s not Christian, I 
suppose, but it’s prudent, certainly.” ‘ 

“And you don’t intend to prosecute, Duchess?” asked Lady 
Alice. 

“No, that I don’t, my dear Alice! I wouldn’t mix myself up with 
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those two women again, even if they were to carry off my hotel itself. 
I'll only be careful to keep them well out of it.” 

“Yes, I think you are right,” said Lord Grantly. “You'd gain 
nothing but annoyance by it.” 

* But duty ” began the Marquis. 

'“Bah! There's a great deal too much misery made in the world 
already by those stupid words, ‘I think it my duty,’” interrupted the 
Duchess. “At any rate, I won’t add to it. I leave that to some 
other sufferer.” 

‘“* Where did they say their last robbery was ?” 

** At Marseilles, I think.” 

“Then let Marseilles act, for Turin won’t. I can never bear to 
throw water on a drowning rat. And of all the sufferers, be quite 
sure one or another will ‘do his duty,’ and bring their sins home 
to them.” 

“*T wonder what their real name is?” said Lady Grantly. 

“Who knows? They have eight aliases, they say. They are not 
Darcy-Denvers, anyhow, that is known. They stole no end of 
documents from some real Darcy-Denvers or other in New York, and 
then straightway embarked.” 

** And the mother hypnotised 

**'Yes—she did something diabolical or other of the kind. I can 
bear testimony to that.” 

** Poor Duchess !” 

“But how did she manage the rest ?” 

‘She must have slipped back into the house and hidden when she 
sent the man up for her shawl.” 

“The coachman must have been in league—— 

“‘ Of course he must.” 

** But the candlestick ?” 

“Bah, my dear! A woman who could plan such an affair must 
be quite capable of having returned and replaced the light where she 
had taken it, and with my jewels in her pocket, too! Well, let us 
leave her to her fate. I trust we have all seen the last of Darcy- 
Denver and daughter.” 

The Duchess, wittingly or no, laid a slight stress upon the “all,” 
and looked over at Florimond. 

He rose from his seat and sauntered away towards a passion vine, 
among whose curling tendrils a few late blossoms yet lingered. 

“Poor boy!” continued his godmother. ‘“ Yesterday’s lesson was 
a hard one, but it will cure him in the end.” 

And so it did. For Florimond has wearied of his woe, and, before 
many months are over, Lady Alice Milsom will have become his 
wife, and the future Marchesa San ‘Giuliano. 





” 
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THE GHOST PORTER. 


By Anna H. Drury, Auruor or “THE CHURCHWARDEN’S 
HASSOCK,” ETC. 


JOHN MUSGRAVE’S NARRATIVE, 


HERE was not much of the ghost about Will Gibson when I 
knew him first. 

At that time I was in the habit of travelling for my father’s firm— 
Musgrave and Sons; (he was then the last of the sons, but the head 
of the concern), and was frequently sent to Stoneminster, where we 
had a house of business. I was therefore well known at the station— 
a junction with a great deal of traffic—to both officials and porters. 
A little service I was able to render young Gibson led to our 
becoming fast friends. 

He was as fine a specimen of his class as I could have picked out 
among a hundred; and his face, full of health and strength, good- 
humour and honesty, was a real pleasure to look at. To see him 
pick up a heavy trunk, and poise it on his shoulder, positively did one 
good ; but when he lifted a frightened child out of harm’s way, and 
gently placed it in its mother’s care, it was better still. He was a 
lover of children, poor Will, and that love cost him dear enough, as 
his story will show. 

He had been more than a year at Stoneminster, when, on one of 
my visits, as we contrived to get a few words together—not always so 
easy as it might have been—I learned that he was engaged to be 
married to one of the sweetest and prettiest girls in Stoneminster. 
She was apprenticed to a dressmaker in the High Street, but would 
soon be out of her time, and for her future comfort he was now 
saving every penny. He had kept his old mother on his earnings, as 
I knew, until her death a little while before, so much saving had been 
out of the question. Rose was prudent as well as pretty, and said 
they must not marry till they had enough in hand to begin with 
comfortably, and he had begun in the post-office, as I had advised 
him all along. I had not time for more than a word or two of 
sympathy and approval, but was glad enough of the news to give 
them heartily. 

After that I saw him several times, and heard more about his 
hopes and plans, and Rose’s good qualities ; and having taken a little 
pains to learn something about the young lady, had the satisfaction of 
hearing her well spoken of, as belonging to a good, industrious stock. 
All promised so well for the young couple, I only hoped they would 
be able to marry a little sooner than they seemed to expect. 

It was, therefore, with no small pleasure that on my arrival at the 
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station, one cold November afternoon, I encountered my friend Will, 
his eyes so radiant with good tidings as to defy the dull atmosphere 
of frosty fog. 

All the business in the town might have been waiting for me; I 
felt I must hear his story, and it was certainly worth hearing. An 
old aunt in service, who had never come forward to help his 
mother—her only sister—had died, and left him all her savings, a 
good round sum. Would I tell him the best and safest way of 
turning the money to account? If that was settled and secured 
for Rose, there was no reason now why they should not marry 
at Christmas. 

All this, with many details, told to me at full speed as we crossed 
the platform leading to the strtet, could not be discussed in a moment ; 
so I promised, if possible, to come back to the station half an hour 
before my train started, and he must be on the look-out for me, so 
that we might have a serious talk. 

With warm congratulation, I had to hurry away; but one look 
back showed me his honest, happy face under the lamp, so bright 
with hope and joy—how was I to imagine what a change was 
near at hand ? 

Do what I might, I could not help being detained, and the down 
express had come and gone on when I reached the station. A porter 
was evidently on the watch, for, directly he saw me, he ran on before, 
and the next moment Will Gibson came out of the station-master’s 
office, staggering towards me like a man half stunned by a fall. My 
first thought was of an accident, and I caught him by the arm, with 
an enquiry if he was hurt. He shook his head. 

“ Not that, sir; something worse than that. You'll speak for me, 
Mr. Musgrave, I know you will. This way, sir—you'll soon know 
the worst.” 

He went before me to the office, then drew back to let me pass. 

That something serious had occurred I could not doubt, by the 
look of affairs. Besides the station-master the police-sergeant was 
there, writing at the table ; and a stranger in extreme agitation, partly 
anger, partly distress, was moving about as if he could not keep still. 
Some of the porters were gathered round the door, all in a state of 
excitement, mingled with dismay. 

A half-opened travelling bag was on the office table, about which 
the stranger was speaking as I entered; but it was a little while 
before I could understand what it all meant. My being admitted, 
and evidently well known to the officials, seemed to excite the angry 
traveller still more ; he came up to me directly, and began a story of 
which I could make out nothing but: ‘The most barefaced robbery 
that ever was committed.” His name, I found, was Fenwick. 

* And who did it, sir?” he went on, after a momentary pause to 
recover his breath ; “ that is what I ask you, and all here—who did 
it? I gave it into that porter’s special charge, and—and look at 
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that, sir !—stuffed with rubbish and brickbats, instead of sovereigns. 
Can he look you in the face, and say I gave him ¢hat?” 

And he dashed his fist on the table, so as nearly to overturn the 
sergeant’s inkstand. ‘That authority calmly wiped his pen, and put 
his note-book into his pocket. 

“ You had better let William Gibson tell his own story, Mr. Musgrave. 
He has appealed to you as a witness to his character. Mr. Fenwick,” 
with a slight bow to the stranger, ‘will have the goodness not to 
interrupt. As the matter stands at present, we have wired up and 
down, and two of my men are off to the other station. ‘Till answers 
and reports come in, we can do nothing more. Pray sit down, 
gentlemen, and as we shall not have too much time before the next 
train comes in, the sooner all is said the better. Now, Gibson, just 
tell Mr. Musgrave what you told me. Whatever Mr. Fenwick wishes 
to observe can be attended to afterwards.” 

It did not seem easy for poor Will to speak; but he controlled his 
voice better than I could have done in his place; his anxiety to 
acquaint me with the truth overcoming his excitement. 

“Tt was just this way, sir,” he said. “I had been waiting here, 
looking out for you, and then the down-train came in, and that 
gentleman, he called me to take his portmanteau, which I did, and 
put it on a truck along with some other luggage; and presently 
he comes to me, all in a hurry, and says, as he will remember, that 
he must run into the telegraph office. ‘And here,’ says he, ‘take care 
of this,’ and hands me his black bag, which I felt was a pretty good 
weight, and I put it near his portmanteau. ‘Stay where you are,’ he 
says, ‘and I sha’n’t be half a second.’ Well, it was a good many 
half seconds that he was away 2 

Here Mr. Fenwick broke in. “I was hindered at the office, and 
kept longer than I expected. In point of fact, the arrangements 
here x 

“We will not discuss them now, sir, if you please,” said the 
sergeant. ‘There is no imputation of its being your fault.” 

“ Of course not,” said Will, “it was no fault of his, I dare say, and 
I’m sure it was none of mine. But it seemed long to me, when 
other passengers wanted attending to; and then, all of a sudden, I 
heard a. scream from the other side, and I saw they was sending an 
engine on the up-line, and it was coming along at a good, steady 
pace, and just in its way was a little chap hunting between the rails 
for a penny he had dropped. It had rolled off the platform, and he 
had clambered down after it. It was his mother’s yell I heard, and 
there wasn’t a moment to lose. What would you have done yourself, 
sir? I had just time to jump down one side and up the other with 
the kid in my hand; and what with the fright of the mother, and the 
boy crying for his penny, it was a little while before I got back to my 
truck. I saw a gent handling a bag, and I went up and asked what 
he wanted. ‘All right,’ he says quite cheerfully, ‘I only want my 
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own bag,’ and showed me one with a label on, which, I had noticed, 
the other hadn’t got. I looked to see where that one was, and 
thought it was where I had left it—how should I think anything else ? 
The gent carries off the labelled bag, I don’t know where, and back 
comes this gent here to claim the other; and directly he looks 
at it, he sings out that it is not his—and that is all I know of the 
matter. It was a sharp thief changed the bags, but it was no doing 
of mine.” 

* And this, I suppose, is the bag left in exchange,” I said. ‘ Were 
they much of a size and pattern?” 

** Very much alike, sir, as far as I could see. I think this gentle- 
man was taken in himself, till he lifted it.” 

The banker’s clerk, for such Mr. Fenwick proved to be, nodded 
ruefully. He was calmer now, if more depressed, but could only 
repeat what he had stated before, that he was in charge of a sum of 
gold for the North Stoneshire Bank in the town; and a message 
having met him on his arrival he had to wire an answer back, and 
thought it safer to leave his bag in the porter’s care. He did not 
mean to accuse him of anything worse than negligence. No doubt, 
as the sergeant suggested, he had been watched and followed from 
London, as had happened a few months before, in a case we had all 
read of—a case in which it was proved that the thief had a confederate 
among the porters. No, he was not accusing anybody, only he could 
not imagine how these things were done. 

“They will lay their plans for months beforehand,” observed the 
police authority, “and have their helpers ready long before they get 
the chance they wait for.” 

** What I asks is this,” broke in Gibson, “ was I to let the engine 
smash that kid because a gent give me his bag to look after? 
He never told me it had gold in it, but it would have been much the 
same if he had.” 

It would take too long to repeat all that was said, argued, and 
explained during this eventful colloquy ; and after all, nothing more 
could be done that evening. The police were on the alert, watching 
in all directions, and poor Gibson was suspended from duty, with 
orders to be at hand when required. Of course there would be a 
special enquiry into the matter. Mr. Fenwick had to report himself 
at the bank, and wait with what patience he might possess, for the 
chance of something turning up in the morning. 

I had to return by the up train just coming in, and could only give 
my poor friend a line on my card to the best lawyer in Stoneminster, 
a personal friend of my own, and an old chum of my father’s. The 
change that the last hour had made in his honest face went to my 
heart. For Rose’s sake, I told him, as we shook hands at the carriage 
door, he must not let himself be upset like that. Troubles would 
come, and just showed what stuff a man was made of. Anyhow, I 
knew he was all right, and I would see him through it. 
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“Thank you kindly, sir. God knows the truth,” was his answer ; 
but it will be the death of me if it is not cleared up soon.” 

I could think of nothing else as I went home, and related the whole 
story to my father, before I said a word about our own business. He 
was a cautious man in his judgments, but took a lively interest in 
Gibson’s case, agreeing with me that something much more definite 
must be proved against him, than the fact of a bag having been taken 
off his truck. Unfortunately, the robbery Mr. Fenwick had referred 
to was still fresh in the public mind, and was only one of a series 
that had, in some instances, baffled the police. In all these, skilful 
confederates, some of them bearing good characters, had evidently 
been concerned. 

The North Stoneshire Bank were determined to give no quarter, and 
spared neither money nor pains, though without result. During the 
long enquiry that dragged its slow length through several weeks, I 
was constantly up and down, keeping my word to poor Will, and 
discovering more and more of the keen sensitive nature veiled under 
so much physical strength. 

But for Rose, whose acquaintance I made in those troubled days, 
I do not know how he would have held up at all; but his opinion of 
her was fully justified by her conduct. She had left the shop, ane 
took in work at home, besides helping her mother in attending on 
lodgers ; and it was arelief to my mind when, just before the enquiry 
closed, Will was persuaded to take up his quarters in their house. 

There was very little doubt, by this time, of his being entirely freed 
from blame, but I could not be there at the last, on account of my 
own family cares. First, my father was seriously ill, requiring my 
constant attendance, and when that danger passed I was obliged to 
go abroad on the business of the firm. 

I had heard that Will had been exonerated, and had resumed his 
work at the station, so my mind being easy about him, the whole 
matter was nearly forgotten in the crowd of other affairs. I had 
expected to return in a few months, but circumstances, too complicated 
for relation here, led to my absence being prolonged by travel to some 
of the principal cities of the continent. In one of these I found an 
unlooked-for treasure in the fair girl who is now my wife, and between 
my marriage, which was not long in following, and my admission as 
partner into the firm, my time and thoughts were too fully engaged 
for more than a passing remembrance of my Stoneminster friends. 

When that did lead to a question the answer was sad enough. Had 
I not seen the account in the papers? ‘That poor young fellow 
seemed never to have recovered his spirits, and, as far as my informant 
could remember, had come to a sad end—found dead on the line, 
or something of that sort. Yes, he believed he had married, but was 
not quite sure. 

I made up my mind, on hearing this, to go to Stoneminster and 
inquire, but it was some time before I was able to do so. 
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When some business had to be transacted there, however, I under- 
took it myself instead of sending a clerk. My wife had been much 
interested in the story, and was urgent that I should ascertain the real 
facts, and find out how Rose was going on. If anything could be 
devised for her help and comfort, she was ready to lend a hand, as I 
knew without being told. 

It happened to be the same month as that of the robbery two 
years before, and the November weather was, if anything, rather 
worse as to cold and fog. 

Perhaps that might account for some accidents that had occurred, 
partially blocking the line, and causing unusual delay at all the 
stations. At one of these, I caught the eye of a former colleague, 
whom I had not seen for some time. In my early days of clerkship, 
George Preston and I had worked amicably together, till a cousin’s 
death brought him unexpected prosperity, and he exchanged town 
for country, and business for leisure. Of this last he, not being a 
sportsman, had probably more than he could dispose of, as great part 
of his day was often spent at this station, where he picked up all the 
news, and saw plenty of acquaintances. 

His pleasure at our meeting was as lively as my own. A vacant 
seat being available, he entered the carriage with the glee of a boy 
and the freedom of an habitu¢é of the line. And we shook hands 
with the warmth of old friendship. 

There were three other persons in the carriage, who had all, like 
myself, come from London. 

Opposite to me, next the window, was a traveller with a semi- 
clerical cut, that made me set him down as a certificated school- 
master; by his side was a young fellow with a boyish face and a 
black bag, in whom I at once detected the junior clerk ; and on my 
right hand, though not very close to me, sat an individual difficult to 
specify, with a considerable amount of moustache and beard, and a 
costume suggestive of horse-dealing, but which struck me as being a 
little too “horsey” to be genuine. It was more suitable to the stage 
than to everyday life. 

He had not spoken to either of us elders, but from time to time 
had chatted with the young clerk, showing him sporting papers, and 
laughing boisterously at the lad’s little jokes. All three, however, 
seemed amused by my friend’s hearty manner, and listened to our 
conversation. 

“ Not still at the old grind, Musgrave?” was Preston’s first remark. 
“This used to be your line, but I have not seen you for ages.” 

“No,” I said, “I am in the concern now, but I have business 
to-day at Stoneminster.” 

“Stoneminster?” he repeated. ‘“ Why, if I hadn't half a dozen 
fellows coming down to-night, I’d have gone with you, for the fun of 
the thing! Didn’t you know they have a ghost there? Fact, I 
assure you—quite a case for the Psychological. A poor chap of a 
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porter, killed on the line, haunts his old station, and has been 
recognised by one or two people, who were scared out of their wits.” 

“A porter?” I said. ‘“ What was his name?” 

“I forget,” said Preston. ‘ No, I don’t—it was Gibson. Ah, by 
the way, you ought to remember it, for you took his part, through 
thick and thin, about that gold robbery, that has never been cleared 
up. It was an ugly business, and, though nothing could be proved 
against him, it preyed on his mind, I suppose, and led to his putting 
an end to himself, poor fellow. Anyhow, they say he has been seen 
several times, and always as if on the look-out for somebody. I 
should not like to be the person, myself.” 

“Well,” I said, “all this is new to me. I only heard that the poor 
fellow was found dead ; but if he has really been seen, I shall feel 
pretty confident there was some mistake, and that he is alive still.” 

“TI should say that was past hope,” was my friend’s reply, “and 
cruel kindness to wish for. Let a man once get pointed at as having 
been suspected in a case like that, and life would soon be unbearable. 
I hold to the ghost theory, and that he will walk till he catches the 
thief. You will look into the matter, of course?” 

“Of course ; and will let you know the result, in case ” Here 
an Official put his head in at the window. 

“* Are you going on with us, Mr. Preston?” 

“No, no—hang it! I have a lot of fellows coming. Let 
me out!” 

And he jumped out of the carriage as briskly as he had jumped in, 
I saw the certificated schoolmaster smile as he watched him cross the 
platform. 

** A curious story,” he said, as our eyes met. 

“Yes,” I replied; “‘ rather too curious to be true. But the whole 
affair was so cruel, I should be ready to believe anything that would 
clear up the mystery.” 

“You knew the man; do you believe in his death?” asked the 
schoolmaster. 

Before I could answer, the sporting traveller struck in. 

“ Nobody doubted it. Coroner and jury all agreed—his clothes 
were sworn to. Bet you a fiver this is some lark for a wager.” 

“One can only accept evidence,” I said; “but if this turns out a 
practical joke, it would be worth twice the money to have the 
handling of the joker.” 

““What was the charge against the porter?” asked the school- 
master. ‘I have forgotten the story.” 

**T say, it won’t bring up the ghost, will it?” put in the other, with 
an odd kind of laugh. ‘Let me know when it comes.” 

He kept his paper in his hand, and read, or seemed to read, while 
I was speaking, but it struck me that he never got any futther than 
the paragraph before him. 

It is not easy to tell a story in the train, and I made mine as brief 
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as I could. The young clerk, to whom it was evidently new, was 
much interested, but wondered how the man with the bag could be 
so soft as to lose sight of it. He must have been watched and 
followed, of course. There was no end to the tricks of those rascals, 
And he told us in return a story of a friend of his, who had cleverly 
dodged one of them—so cleverly, that he was complimented at the 
police-office, and told he ought to be a detective. 

“Not that it was much of a compliment, either, as things go, for 
they seem to be only clever at taking up the wrong party.” 

** Quite so,” was the schoolmaster’s remark. ‘‘ What we want is to 
get those wonderful geniuses out of the novels, who can put two and 
two together and make five. Like most puzzles, it looks easy enough 
when it is done, but doing it is another matter.” 

After this the matter dropped. ‘The other two got talking over 
the paper, and I had leisure to ponder over Preston’s story, and form 
various conjectures as to its meaning, before we stopped again. 
Here we were told we might be detained some little time, and our 
sporting gentleman, after whispering to the young clerk, alighted. 
The other got up, leaned out of the window to watch him, and then 
returned to his seat. 

**He seems a knowing one,” he observed, as he did so. 

“Not a friend of yours?” said the schoolmaster, smiling, as he 
might on a favourite pupil. 

** Never set eyes on him before, but he seems bursting with tips. 
One might make a fortune easy enough, if all were true.” 

“Yes, that ‘if’ means a good deal,” I remarked. ‘ What is he 
after now ?” 

“Did you not hear him say that they have got Ruddigore in the 
train? That paper says there has been nothing like him since 
Ormonde. He is going down to Lord Cloudesley’s stables. Just 
bought him for a lot of money, and there is a lot more on him, it 
seems. He has gone to see if he can get a sight of him, and if he 
can——” 

“ He will get you one, too?” 

“Yes, so he says ; but here he comes.” 

And the gentleman in question returned as he spoke, shaking his 
head mysteriously. Some more whispering passed between them, 
and I thought he was trying to persuade the youngster to do some- 
thing he objected to; for, after a while, he threw himself back in his 
seat as if affronted, and nothing more was said. 

One or two more delays of this kind made us much behind our 
time, and the stations were already lighted when we approached 
Stoneminster. 

At a little distance from the town we came to a halt. ‘Tickets 
were called for, and wh2n our turn came the collector brought a 
lantern with him. The fog hal thickened considerably, and the 
light threw a singular haze round the official’s head and shoulders, 
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which I was unconsciously observing, when something I saw made 
me start violently, hardly believing my own eyes. 

Over the shoulder of the ticket-collector, who was looking at my 
pass, a pair of hollow eager eyes peered through the mist, as if 
searching for a face in our carriage. The cheeks were fallen, the 
mouth was drawn—but I could not mistake the face, however changed. 
It was that of poor Will Gibson. 

Before I could utter his name, he had disappeared, and the light had 
passed on to the next window. I looked at my opposite neighbour. 

“Did you see that ?” 

He nodded significantly. The youth who had been engaged with 
a strap buckle—he carried his bag slung over his shoulder—asked 
eagerly what I meant. Was it the ghost, by chance? 

Whether it were ghost or living man I could not say; but it was 
the porter’s face I had seen—that I was sure of. Yes, and though 
I did not say so, I was sure someone else had seen it too, for a 
passing train flashing a sudden light into the carriage, I caught a 
momentary but distinct sight of the other traveller’s features, perfectly 
distorted with horror and fear. He had not sufficiently recovered to 
have a laugh ready when the youngster wondered what sort of coin 
a ghost porter would expect, and whether you would require “ a dead- 
reckoning” to find out. The joke fell rather flat, no classical 
allusion seemed to occur to the schoolmaster, and I was not inclined 
to discuss the matter. The sporting gentleman, when asked by the 
lad if he had seen the apparition, gruffly replied, ‘‘ Not I!” which I 
knew to be false. 

Very slowly we at last moved on, and with the cheerful lights of 
the large station, he seemed to regain his courage. He gathered his 
papers together, threw his travelling rug over his shoulder, and 
declared he could not leave the place without another try at 
Ruddigore. They would have to shunt his box into a siding, as he 
would go on by another train. 

** T know the fellow here who will see to that, and he will do it for 
me, if I can catch him. One may never get such a chance again.” 

And then came a whisper, at which the lad’s eyes sparkled, and I 
was not surprised, when we all turned out, to see the two walk away 
together. 

But what I was not prepared for was the voice in my ear, as I 
drew my bag from under the seat. 

“Mr. Musgrave,'I know you,'though you do not know me—Linacre 
from Scotland Yard. I am here on duty, but I want your help. 
Don’t ask questions.” The change in his face and manner from 
that of the studious instructor I had imagined him had so taken me 
by surprise that no doubt I looked at him stupidly enough. ‘“ We 
must follow those two without their seeing us. Will you watch here 
while I go round? If that fellow comes this way, make some excuse 
to stop him. I shall not be far off.” 
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“ But,” I said, as he was turning away, “if mischief is brewing 
about that horse, there is not a minute to lose. Why not go straight 
to the box at once?” 

* Because,” was his reply with a smile, “ ‘here 7s no horse in the train 
at all, I ascertained that as we came along.” 

He was gone, and I was left with my head in a whirl, and in a 
position I did not appreciate. 

A porter whom I knew had taken charge of my property, but I 
had no opportunity for the inquiry I meant to put about Will Gibson. 
Indeed, there was still so much confusion owing to the morning’s 
accident, that it was all I could do, after the train had passed on, to 
keep my wits about me, and a sharp look-out for the party I was to 
waylay. 

I had nearly given him up, though no doubt the time appeared 
longer than it really was, when I saw him hurrying towards me, 
carrying something wrapped in his rug. Whether he saw me step 
forward I could not tell at first, but he stopped suddenly short, and 
then I perceived that his eyes were glaring at something or some one 
behind me. 

Dropping his burden with a yell of horror, he threw up his hands, 
and sprang wildly to one side, falling headlong on to the line. 

In a second a figure bounded past me, leaped down by his side, 
and had him back upon the platform before any one else could 
realise what was passing. An engine came whizzing past immediately 
after, showing at what a risk the feat had been performed to which 
the frightened man owed his life. 

A small crowd was quickly round them both, and I was the first 
to raise his head, and ask if he were hurt; but as he opened his eyes 
he gave another wild shriek, and, starting upright for a moment, fell 
upon his knees in an agony of terror, calling on God to have mercy 
upon him, and he would confess it all—he would indeed. 

“Take him away, sir! don’t let him touch me again—take him 
away !” he screamed, clinging to me as a protector. “I'll tell you 
the whole truth about that robbery—I did it—yes, I did, when his 
back was turned—changed one bag for the other. I had been 
watching my opportunity, and had it ready Oh, I repent, I repent! 
I'll never do it again, but don’t let z¢ come near me, if you hope to 
be saved yourself !” 

I turned to see of whom he spoke, and there stood poor Gibson, 
sadly changed indeed, but still a living man, panting with his recent 
effort, and pressing one hand to his side as if in pain. He did not 
appear to realise the significance of what had just been said, and when 
I called out that all might hear: 

“Gibson, my good fellow, here’s the man who stole the bag—he 
owns it himself,” he shook his head with a faint smile. 

*T don’t know the gentleman, sir. He's not the party I’ve been 
a-looking for all this time, and hope to catch before I die. That 
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party had sandy hair, and this is as black as your hat. I’m all right, 
Rose,” as a pretty, but care-worn young woman hurried to his side, 
curtsying a recognition as I greeted her. ‘“ Just a bit of a twist I’ve 
given myself, that’s all. It was touch-and-go, and I’m afraid the gent 
got hurt by his fall, and is a bit off his head by his way of talking. 
I think, Mr. Musgrave, somebody had better fetch the doctor.” 

I thought so too when I turned to look at him. The perspiration 
running off his face was of a curious colour, and, more curious still, 
now I observed him closely, his beard had shifted its position, as if 
he had had a twist as well as Gibson. 

“If he is not off his head, he is off his hair,” said a voice behind 
me. “Excuse me, sir, one moment.” 

And Mr. Linacre stepped forward with the air of a man in his just 
rights, wiped the poor wretch’s face with his handkerchief, carrying 
away the dark outline of his eyebrows, and by a dexterous jerk 
removed the black beard. 

**T shouldn’t wonder if his friends knew him better now,” he said, 
as he beckoned to a policeman standing by, and with his help laid 
the half-fainting culprit on a bench. “Fetch him a drop of brandy,” 
he continued, “‘and meanwhile”—slipping the hand-cuffs on the 
helpless wrists— we'll make all safe and comfortable. Do you 
recognise him, Mr. Musgrave ?” 

If I did not, another did, to whom it was of far greater conse- 
quence. I felt a bony hand clutch my arm, and found Will Gibson 
beside me, glaring at the prisoner with his large hollow eyes, as if 
their light would strike him dead. His wife’s gentle touch was quite 
disregarded—he could think of nothing else. 

“Mr. Musgrave, you are right; it is the man himself that I have 
watched and watched for, and prayed God to give into my hands 
night and day, and He’s done it at last. What a bit of a chap it is 
too, to have well-nigh spoiled a man’s life, and would have done it 
quite but for you and Rose here. Now I may hold up my head 
again—you’'ll bear witness that he owned he’d done it. They’ll believe 
a gentleman’s word, if they wouldn’t mine.” 

“There are plenty of witnesses, all of whom we will call when 
required,” I said. ‘“ Your innocence shall be made clear this very 
day, and I'll take care the matter is shown up in the papers. You 
say you have prayed to God to help you, Will, and you see how 
gracious He has been in giving you this opportunity of showing the 
man you are! Your gallantry in saving his life at the risk of your 
own has been the means of bringing him to that confession.” 

I spoke as soothingly as I could, for the burning grasp of his hand 
told of fever, and I was anxious to get him out of the way. His 
wife understood my meaning, and gently entreated him to go home 
and rest. Surely he could trust Mr. Musgrave to see that all was 
right? He had done the thing he set himself to do, in finding the 
thief, and had even returned good for evil in saving his life. 
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“T didn’t know who it was, Rose, or I might ha’ thought twice 
about it, you see,” was honest Will’s answer. 

“That you wouldn’t, and you know it as well as I do. But you’re 
in pain, and that twist must be attended to. Mr. Musgrave will let 
us know when there’s any need for you to appear.” So, before the 
prisoner had recovered his senses, the ghost of his imagination had 
disappeared. 

Another deeply-interested party had, however, arrived on the scene 
in the person of Mr. Fenwick, the unfortunate victim of two years 
ago. Leaning on his arm, looking white and ill, was the young one 
who had been my fellow-traveller. And when we were all collected 
in one of the waiting-rooms, expecting the doctor’s arrival, the 
mysteries of the day were explained. 

Ever since the abstraction of the gold, both the bank in London 
and its branch at Stonerinster had been carrying on a system of 
searching inquiry which, after many disappointments, had led to an 
unexpected revelation. A young man in their employ had become 
so entangled with a gang of sharpers, from whom when in difficulties 
he had accepted a bribe, that he had been compelled to keep them 
informed of the proceedings in the office, and it was by this means 
that Mr. Fenwick’s journey had its disastrous ending. It was not 
always that the watcher could find an opportunity, and one or two 
clerks had been followed without success; the opportunity came in 
this instance and was adroitly seized. But the miserable tool of the 
plunderers suffered so much from their treatment that he was driven 
at last to confess all to his employers, and, the police having been 
communicated with, he was induced to turn the tables on his tyrants. 
A remittance for the branch office was entrusted to the most inex- 
perienced of the junior clerks (quite unconscious of the part he was 
playing, or of being watched over by Mr. Linacre), and the time of 
his departure announced to the gang, who selected the former agent, 
well disguised, to entrap him if possible. 

What they did not reckon upon in the matter was the peculiar 
temperament of this man, who, under a show of reckless audacity, 
concealed a large amount of superstition and cowardice. He carried 
out his instructions, as we have seen, with laudable perseverance ; 
and in spite of the shock to his nerves from that glimpse of what he 
took to be a dead man’s face, beguiled young Redfern into accom- 
panying him for a sight of the much-talked-of Ruddigore. Of course, 
he had noted beforehand the “returned empty” which had taken 
some horses to town, and was to be dropped at this station; and to 
this he piloted his companion, who, by his own account, suspected 
nothing till he put his head in and saw the van was unoccupied. 

“Tt came across me directly,” he said, “that it was a plant, and I 
made a spring backward, but was pushed in, and felt a knock on my 
head, and remembered nothing more.” 

The poor lad’s joy at having his bag restored, and being able to 
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deliver it safely into Mr. Fenwick’s hands, almost compensated him 
for the aching of his head; but I had my doubts whether it was quite 
fair to expose him to such an encounter. Of course, could he have 
resisted the temptation he might have been safe; but the bait was 
cunningly laid, for he owned he cared for nothing in the world as he 
did for a good horse. 

“T did think he was a little bit too knowing to be true,” he added, 
“and I wouldn’t have taken one of his tips for anything; but he 
seemed so good-natured I couldn’t help trusting him so far. I'll 
never trust a good-natured fellow again.” 

He had certainly had a severe lesson on the danger of trusting too 
easily, and I was glad when Mr. Fenwick took him away to be 
properly attended to. It was not till I had a quiet talk with Rose 
that I was able to clear up the mystery of poor Will’s ghosthood— 
simple enough when you knew it. 

“What cut him most, sir,” she said, ‘ was people’s pointing at him 
after the enquiry, and wondering where the money came from that he 
was found to be spending on our bits of furniture and that. He had 
told you about it, sir, you being always his friend, but he was not a 
man to talk much about his own affairs, and nobody knew he had 
come in for a legacy, and he was too proud to explain. But it went 
to his heart, and he gave up his place; and when we married, we 
opened a little shop, mother coming to live with us and help, and we 
did fairly well at first, and he seemed better. Then he began 
brooding over that misfortune again, and grew quite melancholy ; he 
would walk miles by himself, and often I don’t think he ever knew 
where. Then one day he disappeared, and I heard nothing of him 
for a fortnight ; and at last found him laid up at a farmhouse a good 
way off, quite delirious, though quiet. ‘The kind people—God bless 
them—had found him unconscious in a barn, stripped of his thick 
jacket, and with a bruise on his forehead, as if he had been knocked 
down and robbed; and they had taken him in, and nursed him, and 
done all they could to find out where he came from, though it was by 
accident that we found each other out. It was not for some time 
after that I heard of a man being killed on the line, in a jacket that 
was made out to be my husband’s; and that a report had got into 
the papers that it was my poor Will himself. He was so long 
recovering that I had too much to do to trouble about explaining, 
but that must have been how it got into the London paper. Well, 
sir, when he began to pick up his strength, and his mind grew clear, 
nothing would satisfy him but he must watch for the party that 
tricked him and changed the bags. ‘Those folks will be trying the 
little game on again one of these dark days,’ he would say, ‘and I 
could pick that sandy-haired gent out of a hundred.’ I had to 
let him have his own way, and how many times I have watched there 
with him—for I couldn’t trust him alone—I cannot say ; but every- 
body was kind to us—station-master, police, porters and all; and 
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they let him go where he pleased, and were ready to back him up if 
necessary. ‘Then someone said it was like seeing his ghost creep 
about, and that got repeated, and a woman who thought he was 
killed, tumbled down with fright when she saw his pale face; and so 
the story grew, I suppose, and came to your friend’s ears, Mr. 
Musgrave. But all along, it seemed to me that something was 
drawing him there, and helping him to persevere ; and now I know 
God’s mercy was watching over him, and giving him His work to do. 
And if it pleases Him that he is to be laid by—the doctor doesn’t 
know what to make of that strain—why, we must still trust and be 
thankful that he was allowed to save his enemy’s life. He tells me 
he wouldn’t have done it if he had known—but I know better.” 

And, for that matter, so do I, 

The examination of our friend Mr. Jeffries (alias some half-dozen 
other names) and the ample confession he made, exposing his 
accomplices without scruple, in the hope of saving his own precious 
skin, caused considerable excitement at the time, and had the good 
effect of checking the whole system of those robberies. 

But by far the greatest amount of interest was caused by the 
appearance of Will Gibson, for whom such lively sympathy was 
expressed that he went and returned from the court in a species of 
triumph somewhat embarrassing to his honest nature. Besides being 
cheered up to the door, some persisted in cheering when he gave his 
evidence, and it was remarked at the time that the magistrates had 
never been known to treat the offence so leniently. Indeed, their 
private feeling on the subject might be gauged by the handsome 
subscription for his benefit, which was headed by their names, and 
supplemented by the bank; both as a recognition of his bravery, and 
some amends for what he had suffered. 

He was a long time recovering the effects of the strain, but years 
have passed since all this happened, and my wife and I have often 
visited the Gibsons’ home, and enjoyed the sight of its comfort and 
cheerfulness. This latter blessing is mainly due to the number (ever- 
increasing) of merry young voices indoors and out—some belonging 
to godchildren of our own, and some to those of our friends. 
Perhaps the noisiest of all is Preston’s. He stoutly declares the 
whole turn of the tide was owing to him. Had he not told me that 
story in the carriage, no phantom fears would have wrung the 
confession from the thief. 

“‘ But one thing I do regret,” he would add with a sigh, “that I 
did not go on with you, and see the dénotiment, I have always 
longed to ‘call a spirit from the vasty deep,’ and shall never again 
have such a chance as that of the Ghost Porter!” 
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THE BRAHAN SEER. 
By IsapeLta Fyvie Mayo. 


HEN we find a well-known psychologist declaring in solemn 
scientific congress that, apart from all the mere theories of so- 
called “spiritualism,” there are certain human beings who exercise 
faculties not developed in the majority of human beings—that, in his 
own words: “a third and higher form of consciousness is at present 
making its appearance in our race, that this is becoming more 
and more common,” and that “it has been his privilege to know 
personally, and to have had the opportunity of studying several men 
and women who have possessed it ”-—then our thoughts turn to some 
of those mysterious seers who have already been the fascinating 
perplexity of generations, and who most undoubtedly possessed a 
certain something which set them apart from their fellows, however, 
that something may have been magnified or distorted by the mists of 
superstition or the inevitable processes of time. 

Nearly everybody—certainly everybody who has visited Scotland— 
has heard of “ ‘Thomas the Rhymer” and his numerous “ prophecies,” 
fulfilled and unfulfilled. But comparatively few have heard of that 
antique Highlander known as “ the Brahan Seer.” 

The reason for this is not far to seek. ‘Thomas the Rhymer was a 
landed proprietor in a small border village, and was easily brought to 
the notice of the courtiers and learned men of that period. It is 
true that his prophecies extend all over Scotland: one, sometimes 
attributed to him, attaches to the romantic old Brig o’ Balgownie, 
near Aberdeen. 

“Brig o? Balgownie, wicht’s* your wa’ 
Wi’ a wife’s ae son and a mear’s ae foal, 
own ye shall fa.” 


A prophecy which withheld Lord Byron, in his boyish days, from 
crossing the bridge, since it happened that he and his favourite pony 
were both alike the only children of their mothers. It is quite 
possible, however, that some of the Rhymer’s predictions attaching to 
obscure localities in the farther North, may have really been the 
solitary efforts of other seers whose fame did not outlive their time 
and place, and have simply been accredited to the well-known 
“ Rhymer,” even as the names of Swift or Sydney Smith are often 
bestowed on witticisms which were current before their day. 

The “ Brahan seer ” on the other hand, though he lived centuries 
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later than the Rhymer, was born in a remote island of the Hebrides, 
and spent his manhood on that far northern promontory between the 
Friths of Moray and Cromarty, which goes by the name of the 
“ Black Isle.” It lies so remote from highways of life and commerce, 
that railways have penetrated it only recently. Further, the Brahan 
seer not only came of humble peasant folk, but, on the line of his 
sole connection with the great world, he was fated to give such 
deadly offence, that, unless traditionary history be utterly false, it led 
him to an awful doom. 

For though the seer, by name Kenneth Mackenzie (Coinneach 
Odhar, in “the Gaelic”) was born not earlier than the seventeenth 
century, yet it is not easy to unravel the facts of his life from the 
parabolic fancies with which the Celtic mind has draped them. 
According to some stories, his “ seeing” gift was a heritage from his 
mother, who, while watching her cattle on the cliffs above an ancient 
burying ground, on a certain midsummer midnight, saw the graves 
open, and the dead walking away in every direction, only to return in 
due time as if faithfully keeping appointment. One ghost came late, 
and entered into conversation with the shepherdess, telling her she 
was a daughter of the King of Norway, and had been drowned off 
that coast. According to some legends, this ghost gave the High- 
land woman a small round white stone, bidding her give it to her boy, 
and he would be able to reveal future events. 

There is another version as to his acquirement of his gift, or at 
least as to its development. Even of this other version there are 
variants. But the drift is as follows: 

When he grew up, he crossed to the mainland and entered the 
service of a wealthy Mackenzie, working there as a field labourer. 
He offended his mistress. Possibly, she felt an uneasy consciousness 
that he fathomed the depths of her black heart. Anyhow, she resolved 
to poison him. So, while he was at work, she prepared him a dinner 
with which she mingled deadly herbs. Some stories say she carried 
this to him herself; others, that she had the cruelty to send it by the 
hand of his unsuspecting wife. 

He was asleep when the meal arrived, and it was put down by his 
side. On awaking, he felt something icy cold on his breast, and 
feeling in his bosom, discovered a small round smoothstone. Gazing 
at it in wondering admiration, he discovered that he could see future 
events in it. And not this alone, but—far more terrible and 
dangerous power !—he could see men’s real designs and motives as 
clearly as their actions. His first discovery was of his mistress’s plot 
against his life. 

It seemed from the beginning that this seer’s “gift” revealed 
evil, and brought evil to him. ‘The story runs that the eye with 
which he first looked through the stone, immediately lost its sight, and 
that he remained ever afterwards blind of one eye—as if the inner 
vision was only to be obtained by the cost of half the normal faculty. 
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It may be noted that in both these versions, and in every variation 
thereof, one thing persists—the smooth round stone. It may therefore 
be accepted as a fact that the seer did carry about such stone, and 
that it fixed itself on the memory of his neighbours. 

Alexander Mackenzie, F.S.A., the historian of the clan, remarks, “ If 
Kenneth was really possessed of the power of prophecy, he more than 
likely used the stone simply to impose upon the people who would 
never believe him possessed of such a gift, unless they saw with their 
own eyes the means by which he exercised it.” 

We would be inclined to suggest that this stone may have been 
used by Kenneth on himself, as mesmerists use a “shining disc” or 
some similar object to aid in hypnotising their subjects. Even in every- 
day life, we know how the exercise of certain faculties will connect itself 
with some habitual contact. We have all heard of the barrister who 
lost his client’s case, because the solicitor of the opposite side abstracted 
the piece of string he was in the habit of twirling while he spoke. We 
ourselves know a literary worker who is severely handicapped in her 
progress, unless, while her right hand writes, her left hand holds a 
tiny ivory wand ; in plain words, a penholder. She has no belief in 
“‘ magic properties.” She only knows that the fact is so, and she keeps 
one or two ivory wands on hand, in case one should get accidentally 
mislaid or broken, and so delay her in the elaboration of her ideas. 

The Brahan seer’s prophecies were spoken in poetic Gaelic. For 
instance, he said in his vernacular that “‘ mares with hempen bridles ” 
would pass behind a certain hill near Inverness. But an approved 
rendering into the more prosaic English is that “The day will come 
when full-rigged ships will be seen sailing eastward and westward 
round the back of Tomnahurich.” ‘Tomnahurich is a hill on the 
opposite side of the Ness from Inverness, and one hundred and fifty 
years after the seer uttered his mystic speech the Caledonian canal was 
made, and steamers pass to and fro at “‘the back of Tom-na-hurich.” 

Mr. Mackenzie thinks “that a man of great natural shrewdness, 
might, from the appearance of the country, with its chain of great 
inland lakes, have predicted the future Caledonian canal ;” but such 
public works were not in the scheme of things at the seer’s period. 
One gentleman who had taken some: interest in the seer and his pre- 
dictions, considered this one to be so ridiculous that he would hold 
no more communication with him ! 

Certainly some of Kenneth’s prophecies strike one simply as the 
sayings of a man of such foresight and insight as would be likely to 
separate him from his kind, at least as much as any reputation of 
so called “ supernatural” power. 

Among such prophecies, we may mention the following :—. 

“That the day will come when there will be a road through the 
hills of Ross Shire from sea to sea, and a bridge upon every stream.” 
This is literally true now, though it must have seemed very “ wild 
talk” in Kenneth’s day. 
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Or again— 

“That the day will come when the big sheep will over-run the 
country till they meet the sea;” the “ big sheep” being commonly 
understood to mean deer ! 

“The day will come when in Ross there will be a ribbon on every 
hill, a bridge on every stream, and a white house on every hillock.” 

It is a fair picture of the country now, the ribbon being a road— 
and between the seer’s time and the present, “ mills” have been even 
more common than they are to-day. 

He also predicted changes of the coast line which are gradually 
coming to pass. Yet however much observation and ratiocination 
may have assisted in some forecasts of this type, there are others also 
fulfilled which one cannot explain in this way. We have alluded to 
the hill of Tom-na-hurich, otherwise known as “ the hill of the fairies.” 
Of this, the seer said, “it will be under lock and key, and the fairies 
secured within.” This prophecy was quoted in the Inverness 
advertiser in 1859, before it was fulfilled by the hill being eventually 
turned into a cemetery, with gates always closed “in the gloaming.” 

There are some very curious predictions fulfilled to the letter up to 
a certain point, but not yet complete. One such runs: 

“The day will come when the Mackenzies will lose all their 
possessions on Loch Alsh, after which it will fall into the hands of 
an Englishman, who shall be distinguished by great liberality to his 
people, and lavish expenditure. He will have one son and two 
daughters, and after his death the property will revert to the Mathesons, 
its original possessors, who will build a castle on Druim-a-Dubh.” 

An Englishman did come into possession of Loch Alsh, and when 
the people of the district noted his kindness and liberality they felt 
that the seer had been right. But then the Englishman had no 
family, and had been married for many years. Yet at last, to the 
credit of our seer, he had ason and two daughters—and in due course 
of time this son sold the estate to the Mathesons—aye, and the 
Mathesons built a castle ; but as if in despite of the seer, they built it 
not on Druim-a-Dubh, but at Duncraig. 

It appears that concerning another great house in the North, 
Kenneth prophecied that when certain portents should appear in 
neighbouring families, an heir should be born to it who should bring 
it to ruin. Highlanders who still repeat the prophecy in its original 
Gaelic, declare that it was fulfilled to the letter, and that it was 
repeated by an old man on the day the luckless child was born. 

It is said that when the seer was once crossing the moor, now 
known as the battle-field of Culloden, he exclaimed : 

“Oh, Drummossie, thy bleak moor shall, ere many generations 
have passed away, be stained with the best blood of the Highlands. 
Glad am I that I will not see that day, for it will be a fearful period ; 
heads will be lopped off by the score, and no mercy will be shown, 
or quarter given on either side.” 
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The seer died about a hundred years before Prince Charlie’s great 
defeat. 

In the parish of Petty, near the shore, is a great stone, fully eight 
tons in weight, which at one time marked the boundary between 
Culloden and Moray. Of this stone the seer predicted : 

“The day will come when the stone of Petty, large though it is, 
aud high and dry as it appears to people this day, will be suddenly 
found as far advanced into the sea as it now lies away from it inland, 
and no one will see it removed, or be able to account for its sudden 
and marvellous transportation.” 

On a fearful and stormy night, 17th February, 1799, more than a 
century and a half after this utterance, the stone was mysteriously 
moved and carried about two hundred and sixty yards into the sea. 
Some people thought there must have been a slight earthquake, others 
attributed the shift to the action of the ice; of course the popular 
whisper was of diabolic intervention. Any-way, another prediction 
was precisely fulfilled. 

One curious little incident was foretold thus: 

** A Loch Alsh woman shall weep over the grave of a Frenchman 
in the burying place of Loch Alsh.” 

It was long believed this was a picturesque form of saying there 
should be a battle on the West Coast, in which French troops should 
be engaged. But the fulfilment came quite otherwise. One of the 
gentry of the neighbourhood brought home a French footman. A 
Loch Alsh girl married the young man. He died soon after, and she 
buried him in her forefather’s ground. 

Such a prophecy, leading up to so quiet and individual an incident, 
provokes questions. Did the seer himself understand his own utter- 
ances? Had he any idea whether the horizon of his visions was 
broad or narrow ? 

He foretold that the stone bridge at Inverness should be swept 
away with a great flood, while crowded with people, and while a man 
on a white horse and a woman about to become a mother, were 
crossing it. Nearly two hundred years after—in 1849—the bridge 
was swept away. Nobody was drowned, and no man “on a white 
horse” was visible. But a man and a woman were crossing it—the 
stones crumbling beneath their feet. The man—one Matthew 
Campbell—came behind. He caught the woman in his arms and by 
a desperate bound gained the shore, as the last arch crashed down. 

Such discrepancies are almost more interesting and suggestive than 
literal fulfilment ! 

One quaintly fulfilled prediction was that concerning a natural arch 
near the Slorhead of Assynt, which the seer said would be, thrown 
down with so terrible a noise that “the cattle of Ledmore would 
break from their fastenings.” Now Ledmore was twenty miles from 
Slorhead, and how was any noise to reach so far? In 1841 the arch 
did fall, and it so happened that some of Ledmore’s cattle having 
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gone astray, were within a few hundred yards of it at the time of 
the accident—and rushed off in terrible fright, tearing everything 
before them. 

The declaration that the “ day will come when fire and water shall 
run in streams through all the streets and lanes of Inverness” must 
have sounded “creepy” when the seer uttered it, but is simple enough 
in these days of gas and water supply! 

These are but a selection from the fulfilled or partly fulfilled 
prophecies of the Brahan seer. ‘There are others, however, wholly 
unfulfilled as yet. But even of these, one must write with caution, 
for in the list of them given in a little book published in the 
Highlands a few years ago, there appears one having reference to a 
certain “laird,” which to the best belief of the present writer, has 
been since literally fulfilled, though probably the seer foretold the 
story in less flattering terms than it may have received from the 
contemporaries of its fulfilment. 

One unfulfilled prediction concerns the ruined Cathedral of 
Fortrose, the little “‘ capital” of the Black Isle. The seer said: “The 
day will come, when, full of Mackenzies, it will fall with a fearful 
crash,” 

This cathedral, a very beautiful piece of architecture, was practically 
destroyed by Cromwell to procure materials for his fort at Inverness. 
Part of the South Aisle and the Chapter House are all that remain 
now, and though every care is taken of these remains, they look 
pathetically fragile as they stand in the little precinct, surrounded by 
old-world houses. It is the principal burying-place of the clan 
Mackenzie, and if some wild night the old walls totter to their doom, 
they are sure to be “ full of Mackenzies.” 

Oddly enough, most of the unfulfilled prophecies relate to confused 
scenes of battle and bloodshe:', reported as to take place on quiet 
Highland spots, which certainly seem little likely to be thus 
disturbed. 

The “seership” of Kenneth Mackenzie—the faculty, whatever it 
was, by which he gained his fame—had begun by his recognition of 
disguised evil—the cruel treachery of his master’s wife. Was his 
mysterious gift tainted throughout by this? For it is singular that 
wherever his faculty turns from nature to human nature, he is always 
a prophet of evil. And of how little avail were his prophecies! We 
have seen how they did not serve to warn the boy of whom it was 
foretold he was to ruin his race. Nay, the dark word may have even 
fulfilled itself—if a sense of doom and fate were thereby closed around 
a weak brain and strong passions. 

Yet the “seer,” the “prophet,” aye, the mere “shrewd man,” 
whichever we may chose to call him, could but see what he was 
shown, foretell what he foresaw, and know what he was taught. It 
was not his blame if there were black hearts and wild lives whose 
riddle he could read, It was the burden laid upon him. And his 
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bold honesty under it led him to his own doom at last. We are not 
told whether he had foreseen that. 

The great house of the seer’s neighbourhood was Brahan Castle, 
then in the occupation of the Earls of Seaforth, The Countess of 
Seaforth found herself left there lonely, while her lord delayed long 
in Paris, where he had gone on a mission for King Charles II. She 
bethought herself of the clairvoyant “gift” of her peasant clansman, 
and summoning him to the castle, bade him give her news of her 
absent spouse. And the news he unhesitatingly gave hurt at once 
her feelings and her vanity. 

There is a variant of this story, though only such as is quite 
compatible with its truth, to wit, that Kenneth, in visiting Brahan 
Castle, made some searching and uncomplimentary remarks as to the 
lineage of the showy guests he found in assembly there. 

At any rate the ire of the Countess was roused, and she resolved 
to wreak it to the bitter end. Even as late as the reign of Charles II. 
the formalities of law did not readily reach great folks living in remote 
places. We know that in a less remote region, and fully fifty years 
later, a luckless vassal was starved to death by order of a lady of the 
race of the Campbells of Argyll. 

It was promptly decided that Kenneth Mackenzie, the Brahan seer, 
should be burned to death as a wizard. 

As soon as he knew his fate, he uttered what seems to have been 
his most remarkable of all his predictions, even as it was his last. 

He foretold the doom of the house of Seaforth, saying : 

“T see a chief, the last of his house, both deaf and dumb. He 
will be the father of four fair sons, all of whom he will follow to the 
tomb. After lamenting over the last and most promising of his sons, 
he himself shall sink into the grave, and the remnant of his possessions 
shall be inherited by a white-hooded lassie from the East, and she is 
to kill her sister. As a sign by which it may be known that these 
things are coming to pass, there shall be four great lairds in the days 
of the last deaf and dumb Seaforth—Gairloch, Chisholm, Grant and 
Raasay—of whom one shall be buck-toothed, another hare-lipped, 
another half-witted, and the fourth a stammerer. When the last 
Seaforth looks around him and sees these, he may know that his sons 
are doomed to death, that his broad lands shall pass away to the 
stranger, and that his race shall come to an end.” 

Thereupon the seer threw away his white stone into a little loch 
(since greatly increased in size), saying that whoever should find it, 
would become gifted like himself. 

The story runs that as he was led out to die, the Countess taunted 
him that he would go to eternal doom with his diabolic master. 
He threw back her words, saying that as soon as he was dead, a 
raven and a dove would fly towards his ashes, and if the raven 
reached them first, her words were true, but if the dove, then his own 
eternal hope was well founded. 
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The spot selected for his execution was a green ridge tising above 
the sands on the northern side of Chanonry Point, which runs far 
out into the Moray Frith, and now ends with a lighthouse and a 
ferry. Tradition says that the most cruel mode of death was selected 
by the noble lady, and this immediately under the eyes of the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries of the place. The old man was put into a 
barrel of burning tar, the inside of which was thickly studded with 
sharp and long spikes driven in from the outside. So he perished— 
the flame and smoke being visible, of course, far up the northern 
coasts and out on the northern seas. 

The dove is said to have alighted on his ashes. And that very 
day the truant Lord of Seaforth returned—too late to avert the curse 
which had fallen on his line. 

There is no strictly historic record of this tragedy. It is not easily 
seen who was to make one. It has been a tradition in the mouths 
of the peasant-people, whispered from generation to generation. As 
Mr. Mackenzie says: “ It is too much to suppose that if the seer had 
been allowed to die a peaceful and natural death, such a story as 
this would ever have originated ... and be so well authenticated in 
many quarters as it is now.” Undoubtedly it may have received 
additions and exaggerations. But in its fundamental part, it is 
neither more nor less than a witch-burning, which we know was 
common enough, the horrible superstition persisting, even surrounded 
by every social and legal formality, in England till 1712, and in 
Scotland till 1722. 

The spot where the seer’s life ended is still pointed out. It is 
marked by a square grey stone standing up among the rank grass 
about two hundred and fifty yards north-west from the lighthouse on 
Chanonry Point. We saw it when the sands around lay golden in 
the sunlight, which rested softly on the low hills beyond the dancing 
blue waters of the Firth, As we came up, a little herd girl in a red 
petticoat was resting against it twining wild flowers, but at sight of 
us she went shyly off, calling her wandering kine. The horror had 
passed into beauty—the cruel roar into perfect calm. Did the seer 
foresee that, ere he saw no more on earth ? 

We have strong local testimony of the highest value—even that of 
the late Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Ross—that these Seaforth 
prophecies were known long before their fulfilment. We shall now 
briefly relate how this fulfilment came about. 

The grandson of the cruel Countess and her faithless earl lost two 
estates and titles in the rebellion of 1715, but ten years afterwards 
the property was fully restored, and the earl resumed all the former 
state of his race. The titles were given back to his son, who thus 
became the sixth earl. He died childless, Title and estate then 
passed to a second cousin, descended from a younger son of the cruel 
countess and her lord. He enjoyed neither, perishing at sea, and was 
in turn succeeded by his younger brother. 
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This brother was himself the last male descendant of the “accursed” 
pair. He was born with all his faculties, but while a boy at school, 
became deaf, after suffering from scarlet fever. Of this illness, a 
strange story is told by Colonel Stanley, son of Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, and himself related on his mother’s side to the Seaforths. 

It would seem as if this young Seaforth himself possessed a second 
sight in a singularly metaphoric form. In the early days of the fever 
about twenty boys were in the dormitory. One night, young Seaforth 
confided to his nurse that he had been terribly alarmed by a hideous 
old woman who had walked down the chamber. She had paused at 
every bed. Some boys she had struck on the head with a peg— 
Seaforth declared he had heard the bones crunch! Others she had 
merely touched, lingering long over some. She had handled his own 
ears. The nurse told the doctor, and the doctor felt so interested in 
this “delirium” that he made detailed notes of it. What was his 
astonishment when he found, in course of time, that all the boys who 
had been reported as “struck,” died, and those who had been 
“touched” were all left with severe consequences after the fever. 
And Seaforth was henceforth absolutely deaf, all communications 
having to be made to him in signs or writing. His powers of speech 
naturally suffered, but remained in use until the dark sorrows of his 
last years closed around him. 

His affliction did not prevent him from taking his full share of 
public life. It was of him Sir Walter Scott wrote— 


“In vain the bright course of thy talents to wrong, 
Fate deadened thine ear and imprisoned thy tongue.” 


He married a lady of high birth and fine character. They had ten 
children, four sons and six daughters. 

Now began the end. One son died young. ‘Three lived to man- 
hood, and then passed away. The last died of a lingering malady in 
the south of England. An aged man in the neighbourhood of 
Brahan Castle was heard to say: ‘‘ He'll never recover. It’s decreed 
that Seaforth must outlive all his four sons.” The seer’s prediction 
was not forgotten. And the young man died. 

Seaforth himself died in 1815. His modern title became extinct. 
His chieftainship of Clan Mackenzie passed to a remote connection 
who inherited none of the property. That went to his eldest surviving 
daughter who had married Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, and had passed 
her wedded life with him in India. At her father’s decease she was 
a young widow in her weeds, returning from the East. 

In the course of time she married a Mr. Stewart, and by agreement 
their name became Stewart Mackenzie. ‘The old line had ceased. 
Piece by piece, the estate was sold till but a fragment remained. To 
complete the literal fulfilment of the curse, as Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie 
was driving her younger sister through the woods by Brahan Castle, 
they met with an accident which cost the sister her life! 
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The details of the prophecy which the late Lord-Lieutenant of Ross 
distinctly remembers having heard long before their fulfilment, were 
concerning Lord Seaforth’s surviving all his sons, and concerning this 
heiress who was “to kill her sister.” Lockhart, the biographer of Sir 
Walter Scott, names a gentleman—a Mr. Moritt—as “ prepared to 
testify thus far, that he heard the prophecy quoted in the Highlands 
when Lord Seaforth still had two sons alive and in good health.” 

Sir Bernard Burke says that the marked peculiarities of the four 
lairds who had been described in the seer’s curse, were all found in 
the local contemporaries of the last of the Seaforths. The clan 
historian, the late Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, corroborates his 
testimony. 

All these things are very strange. We may make allowance for 
strained points and for too easy “renderings” from Gaelic into 
English—though we may remark that that prophecy which is sup- 
posed to be fulfilled in the Caledonian Canal, must clearly have 
meant to the listeners who first heard it, something far different from 
what “mares led by hempen bridles” would convey to English ears, 
otherwise it would not have been received with such incredulity, 
since there would be nothing marvellous or even striking in horses 
being led round a hillside! We may even discount occasional 
details as filled in “after the event.” Yet even for occasional details 
filled in after the event, a residuum of the mysterious remains—an 
indication of a budding human faculty, useless enough as thus mani- 
fested, but destined possibly, as on the physical sphere electricity has 
been, to develop into one of the great forces of human life. 











AUNT LOOBA’S LOVE PHILTRE. 


By G. B. STuarRt. 
a 


UNT LOOBA sat quite still in the sunshine; she was very 

wise and very old. ‘That was why she generally sat still while the 

rest of the Krausz household rushed about at work or play, calling, 
gesticulating, and scolding each other even in the hottest weather. 

She sifted a few sunflower-seeds in her lap, and threw them to the 
young turkeys from time to time ; otherwise she only sat and looked 
on. But then she was rich and on a visit, and there was no need for 
her to do anything. The Krausz family, who had expectations, would 
never have allowed it. As she sat, she observed a great many things 
that the family had not time to notice ; one thing was Pacha’s white 
cheeks and her drooping figure, and the listless way she went about 
the place. Often Pacha’s mother called out, “ Why, what ails the 
girl? Here, hurry up, and don’t goto sleep!” But then she did 
not pursue the matter any further. It was impossible with the house 
full for shooting, and with the pickling and preserving season at its 
height—all the autumn business to get through. ‘The sisters were 
taken up with their own affairs too, largely intermingled with those of 
the young men whom their brothers brought for the shooting ; if they 
ever noticed Pacha at all, it was to giggle cheerfully at her down- 
cast face. 

“Quite right, Pacha! A staid demeanour suits your position ; 
Anton Merck will expect it, being himself a widower ;” the girl had 
almost left off blushing at the stale old joke. Indeed, it did as well 
as any other to amuse the sisters, and, as there had been no senti- 
ment about Merck’s proposal, delicacy was out of place. 

All of which Aunt Looba saw as she sat against the wood pile. 

“Come here!” she called to Pacha, crossing the court with a 
basket of plums. ‘“‘ Nay, give those to your mother, and come to me 
again!” Every one was busy making plum-gin, and, if Aunt Looba 
wanted company, it was a mercy she pitched on Pacha, who was no 
hand at stirring the vat, like Kundi or Yanka. 

“Sit down and tell me all about it,” said the old lady, shaking 
out her apron, and scattering the last of the seeds and all the turkeys 
by her movement. 

* All about it?” repeated Pacha with a red face. 

“Yes, don’t think I don’t see! Iam not so stupid or so busy as 
the others ; you are in love with Kristian, eh ?” 
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Oh, Aunt Looba!” 

* Ah, not so bad a guess for seventy-eight! And they mean you 
to marry Merck the widower. Have you said yes to him?” 

“No, Aunt Looba, but they all take it for granted ; you see I am 
not pretty nor clever, and we are five girls ! ” 

“ That’s true,” the old woman assented, “‘ you are not pretty; you 
do not lift your eyes enough, nor throw back your shoulders ; you do 
not make anything of yourself at all, and, as for clever, what can you 
do now; you spin and cook and milk and make cheese, I suppose, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, common things, but I cannot play or sing like the 
others, and dancing makes me giddy, and my embroidery goes so slowly 
because my fingers are rough, and I can speak nothing but Magyar !” 

“So; and yet you are in love with Kristian?” 

Oh, Aunt Looba!” 

“Don’t go on saying that ; let me see what can be done for you. 
You are a good little soul, Pacha, but you are a great silly! I should 
like to help you because—oh, for no reason particularly; only 
because a great many years ago I knew a girl like you, who was silly 
too, and had no one to help her! But I must see first how you can 
help yourself. What made you pitch on Kristiin, of all men?” 

The girl’s head sank on her breast. 

““I—I don’t know; he is so kind and so big, and he speaks more 
gently than the others, and he is so just. Once when they were 
playing “toc” he gave up his turn because he said he had seen the 
cards by accident. And since his mother died he is so lonely, 
although of course he is the most popular man in the village, and the 
best shot.” Her face was raised now, and glowing with the warmth 
of her description ; she had forgotten herself altogether. 

“* H’m, h’m,” said Aunt Looba, “reason enough. Now let me see 
what can be done with you. Why do you tuck away your hair like 
that ?” 

“It saves time ; if I curl it, the girls say it is unbecoming in the 
bride of a widower, and e 

“Nonsense; curl it in future, and say I like it so,” said Aunt 
Looba, with a chuckle at the thought of her influence in the family ; 
“and that handkerchief tied back. Now your bodice; why do you 
drag it so tightly? No man ever looks twice at a flat board!” 

“‘T have no figure,” said Pacha apologetically ; “it does not matter 
how I dress, for I have no style.” 

“It matters all the more,” the old lady said decisively. “Throw 
out your chest, lift up your head. Where is your waist-ribbon? So 
—that is better already! Now I will tell you what I willdo. I will 
give you a love-potion that will make Kristiin madly in love with you if 
only you can get him to drinkit. Itisafamily receipt. No, not the 
Krausz family. I got it from my mother’s people, and no Krausz has 
ever had a guess at it. It is as certain as Christmas, only you must 
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get him to take it of his own free will; no putting it in his food or 
drink will avail.” 

“ But—but he would guess, he would think,” stammered Pacha. 

“He need not, that is where your cleverness comes in. I will 
give you the little bottle, and you will watch your opportunity to 
give it him; good luck, child! You must do something to help 
yourself or you will never get married, except to Merck the widower. 
Don’t hang your head like a dismal Wallach, but set your wits to 
work how it is to be done! After all it is nothing so difficult ; you 
have to persuade him to drink the little drop of spirit of his own free 
will, Young men are not so behindhand at that, he! he! Especially 
when a pretty girl pours for them! Come with me now into the 
house, and I will give it you, and you can try this very evening.” 

The old woman -rose stiffly and leaned on Pacha’s arm. As they 
passed the open windows of the kitchen, Yanka was leaning against 
the sill, plump and rosy from stirring the plums; she turned with a 
laugh to the others in the room and pointed with a pink forefinger. 

** Anton Merck’s old mother will have a pattern daughter. Pacha 
practises her vé/e of ministering to the aged already!” Her words 
were not audible without, but her movement, and the laughter that 
followed it, were significant. 

“Hush, girls!” cried the mother, lifting her hot face from the 
preserving-pan ; “ your aunt Looba is difficult enough and eccentric 
enough to leave all her money away to the Hindys, and never a 
farthing to any Krausz of us all. If she has taken a fancy to Pacha, 
let them alone; she may tire of it, but in any case it is safer than 
always comparing us with the Hindys, as I see she does.” 

“But, mother, Pacha, who is going to make such a suitable 
match !” protested Yanka, half serious, half in fun. ‘“ Why is she 
to get all the good things?” And all the other girls shouted with 
laughter. 


II. 


In the evening they played “ toc” in the gallery, and the young men, 
who had been shooting all day, stood about the door talking and 
telling stories about quail and snipe. There were always plenty of 
young men at Krausz’s. Mother Krausz had five daughters to marry, 
and she did not spare her plum-gin, Very often they danced 
whenever the gipsies came along, or indeed any one who could 
squeeze a Csdrdds out of a fiddle, but to-night there was no music, 
and the men were tired after tramping in the fields all day. Kristian 
Bator stood a little apart, and leaned his head wearily against the 
wooden beam of the door; the Krausz girls would not have let him 
alone, only the Honvéd men were just back from the autumn 
manceuvres, and occupied their attention. 
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Pacha served the plum-gin to the old people first as they sat at 
their game; presently she approached Bator as he stood in the 
twilight, outside the radius of the house-lamps. 

“Will you take nothing to drink, Bator Kristian?” she asked 
timidly. 

“No, thank you,” he answered, scarcely looking at her; he moved 
his head wearily against the wall. 

“You are not well?” she said, standing between him and the 
others. 

“Oh, yes ; it is nothing but a pain in the head. Ihave had it all 
day and it makes me stupid.” 

Pacha took her courage in both hands. 

“T am afraid you are not comfortable now that you are alone 


in your house,” she said gently. “I know you used to be so well 
cared for while your sainted mother lived, and now you are desolate 
and neglected!” She had never said so much to him before, and 


she stopped short, frightened at her own words. 

His attention was caught, and he looked at her sharply. He had 
seldom noticed her before. To be sure, she was the youngest of the 
Krausz girls, and they all wanted husbands; but this little white 
thing was different from the bouncing elder ones, who used to 
challenge him to the Csdérdds, and lean so heavily on his shoulders 
with their plump hands, and look so confidently into his eyes all the 
time. This girl spoke naturally, and with no under meaning to her 
sympathy. 

“Yes, it is bad there alone,” he found himself agreeing. “They 
said I should miss her less as time went by, but I believe I miss her 
more. I have had one of my best cows ill with pneumonia, and I 
have been up with her all night, When I came in, there was no 
coffee for me. Old Toldi had forgotten to bring it from the 
village.” 

“And you went without proper breakfast after being up all 
night ?” Pacha questioned in dismay, for the Transylvanian farmer 
class is comfortable and well-to-do, and counts regular and substantial 
meals important. ‘Oh, but you are wrong to play with your fine 
health like that! ‘To-day you have a pain in your head, to-morrow 
you are struck down by fever!” 

The conclusion was not very logical, but Kristian felt the sympathy 
of the eager little voice, and looked again and more closely at the 
upturned face. Certainly she was quite different from her sisters. 
If it had been Kundi or Yanka now, they would surely have said: 
** You want a wife to look after you!” long before this, and if he had 
not offered them a playful push or squeeze to emphasise their point, 
they would have thought him very dull. He went on talking to 
Pacha, as if she were some one he knew well. He had not guessed 
till now how much he stood in need of a confidante. 

“My mother always had a fire alight and hot coffee ready, however 
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early I might be. The place looks wretched without her, and even 
the beasts are not the same. Our old hound Tyras, that can scarcely 
see or hear, whines all day and walks to and fro, never easy for a 
moment, and Toldi the herd is not much better. There is no head 
to the house now she is gone!” 

“IT am sorry,” Pacha said simply; her brown eyes were very soft 
and pitiful in the midst of her little pale face. ‘And the cow, did 
you save her, or must you sit up again to-night ?” 

“She is dead. It was a bad case, and, though I did ail I could, 
she was bound to die. She was a beauty, too, and would come when 
I called her. It was dreadful to see her panting out her life, and 
looking at me all the time as if I could help her. Ah, you are not 
crying, are you?” 

“No, no!” murmured Pacha, horribly ashamed of something, she 
knew not what, which had brought tears to hereyes. “It is only 
That is—even if one cannot help, one wants them to understand! 
But now tell me, has old Toldi got you any coffee ?” 

Her little practical air struck the young man as quaint and 
charming. They had been on the edge of deeper things long enough. 
Now her tact recalled everyday life. 

“‘T hardly know,” Kristiin answered, laughing. “ Toldi is an utter 
fool ; and, because I was disappointed this morning, it would never 
occur to him to make sure for to-morrow, unless I told him ‘ Buy 
coffee!’ in so many words. He cries out to me, ‘God protect 
you!’ a hundred times a day, but he never thinks of a thing to make 
me comfortable. Ten to one he has not remembered the coffee ! 
Well, to-morrow I will see to it myself!” 

“No, stay!” Pacha was gone in a flash into the house, skimming 
down the gallery to the store-room and back ere he realised her 
intentions. ‘Here is a packet of coffee! Pray take it without 
hesitation! We have plenty in the store, and you can give it back if 
you choose. Do take it! If it were hot coffee in a jug you would 
not refuse to drink two or three cups, why should you mind so small 
an obligation from a neighbour ?” 

“You are very good. How very friendly of you to think of it!” 
He looked down at her with grateful eyes. How nice these little 
attentions from a woman are when you have missed them. “If I 
am not robbing your mother I will take it, and thank you. To-morrow 
morning I shall think of you before I go out to work, warmed and 
fed by your thoughtfulness.” 

He put the little parcel in his jacket pocket, and picked up his 
hat as if to go, but Pacha still stood looking at something in 
her hand. 

“That pain in your head,” she said slowly. “ Here is a cordial 
that will cure it altogether—if you will drink it before you sleep. It 
will do you no harm, and it is not disagreeable to taste. Will you 
try it, to ease the pain, and to give you a good night?” Her voice 
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halted diffidently, and she did not look up as she held out a tiny 
glass bottle. 

“Oh, the pain is nearly gone now! I think talking to you has 
made me forget it. You must not imagine that I am a fiddle-faddle 
about my health. I do not know what made me tell you at all; but 
you seemed to care, and Yes; I will take your little bottle, 
and thank you kindly. Now, good night; I am not up to playing 
“toc” to-night, and there are plenty without me. Good-bye; and 
again thank you!” 

He held out his hand, and she put hers into it. 

“* Why, how cold you are!” he cried. “ Your teeth are chattering. 
You have only your linen blouse over your shoulders, and I have 
kept you standing here in the night air! ‘To-morrow night I shall 
come again, and we must have a dance to warm us. You are Pacha, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” in a very small voice. 

* Then, Pacha, you must dance with me to-morrow.” And Kristian 
strode away into the dark. 

Some of the girls were roaming down the orchard with the 
Honvéd reserve men; the others were watching the game of their 
elders in the parlour. Aunt Looba had been winning everyone’s 
money, a state of things which the Krausz family felt was hard to 
bear from a rich relation, but which, nevertheless, must be taken with 
apparent unconcern. ‘The old woman looked up as Pacha joined the 
group at the table, her eyebrows raised themselves to the edge of her 
cap. Pacha nodded, and her eyelids fell. 

“It was a lie!” she said to herself a hundred times during the 
night, as she lay broad awake, looking at the white stars printed on 
the small black square of her window. “It was a lie; but I am 
glad I told it!” 





III. 


Next evening the gipsies came and played in the court, and the girls 
danced. First they danced alone, for the young men had not come, 
and they did it ostentatiously, as girls will, and as much as to say: 
“See how we can enjoy ourselves without the other sex!” They 
caught each other round the waist, and screamed with laughter, and 
stamped with their feet till their short petticoats swung out like flags. 
As the men came strolling in from the village, attracted by the noise, 
they began to get partners, and to settle to the Csdérdds in earnest. 
The pretty Krausz girls always had plenty of dancers, pleased to hold 
them by the waist, to feel the girls’ hands pressing lightly round their 
necks, and the smiling, blushing faces so close to their own, advancing, 
retiring, jerking hither and thither, as the music demanded, just 
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within reach, and then just out of it, as the manner is of the most 
alluring dance in the world. 

“Good evening, Bator Kristidn!” cried everyone. ‘You are 
just the man we want. Choose your partner, and begin, and set us 
all an example. The men all seem as solemn as Wallachs, to-night ; 
and, indeed, we did better without them!” 

Kundi was the spokeswoman. She looked very pretty in her red 
and green dress with the embroidery that she had made herself in 
the winter. Her hair was tied with ribbons of the same colour, that 
hung to her feet, and she wore her best red morocco boots with high 
heels. Bator Kristidn was the richest unmarried farmer in all the 
neighbourhood, and he had inherited his good looks and his yellow 
hair from his Saxon mother. It was all very well to flirt with the 
Reserve men once in a way, but it would not do to neglect 
Kristian, or to let him sulk away early, as he had done the night 
before. 

“Choose your partner!” Kundi repeated, swaying to and fro on 
the tips of her smart red boots, her hands squeezing her little waist 
yet smaller, and her shoulders moving in time to the tune. 

Kristidn was looking about him. “All right,” he answered to 
Kundi, without looking at her. He caught sight of Pacha in the 
gallery, clearing off the supper-plates, and he strode in after her. 

“Are you ready to dance with me?” he said. 

“But I am so bad a dancer !” 

“Nonsense. You said you would, and I have come on purpose. 
Here, give me those!” He seized her tray, and banged it down on 
the kitchen dresser out of sight, put his two hands upon her waist, 
and so pushed her before him into the yard. Perforce Pacha had to 
lift her hands to his collar, and begin her slow step. 

Half of the Csérdds is a slow measure, the dancers facing each 
other, and moving deliberately up and down. Pacha had time to 
recover her composure, and found, after a little, that Kristin was 
talking to her, telling her how he had made the coffee that morning, 
and thought of her kindness, though, to be sure, the result had not 
been altogether successful, tasting in no wise like that his mother 
used to give him. 

“IT expect 2 woman does these things best!” he ventured, and 
still his companion did not retort: “Ah, you want a wife to look 
after you, Bator Kristidn!” as might reasonably have been expected 
in the Krausz family. 

As Pacha grew accustomed to her position and to the swing of the 
dance, she looked up at him, and he could note how pretty and 
appealing her eyes were, brown and gentle as a setter’s, he thought. 
Her hair, too, curled softly from under her handkerchief. He blew 
one or two of the little rings aside, as her head came near him in the 
dance, and underneath the skin was fine and white. 

“Why don’t you uncover your head and let your plaits hang down, 
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as your sisters do?” he asked. ‘ That thing,” he made a face at the 
folded handkerchief, “is for an old woman or a servant, not for a 
pretty girl !” 

Pacha flushed crimson. ‘“ You see I do the housework chiefly ; I 
am not clever at things like the other girls, and to have my hair 
hanging loose would be very inconvenient and out of place.” 

“T should like to see it, all the same,” Kristian persisted ; he was 
watching the colour fading from her face and neck, and wondering 
what had brought it. Surely not his calling her a pretty girl? He 
would try again—shyness among the Krauszs was worth studying. 
“You are not like your sisters, you are far prettier in a different way, 
I think you must be a fairy.” 

He really, by this time, meant what he said. This little gentle 
creature appealed to him in his present mood far more than the 
brilliant, bouncing sisters who were acknowledged beauties ; she filled 
some void in his nature which had been gaping wide ever since his 
mother’s death, the occasion of more mental and physical discomfort 
than he guessed himself. 

The quick step had begun, the gipsies were playing the Rakdcsy 
faster and faster ; Kristian pressed his strong hands more tightly round 
Pacha’s waist, and stamped with his feet, while his eyes shone and 
his lips smiled under his yellow moustache. This was the part of 
the dance that he loved, and his partner, though not a special per- 
former, was so light in his grasp that she followed every slightest 
indication of his humour, only she looked no more in his face, and 
her own was covered with surging blushes which seemed as if they 
would never subside. 

“Have I vexed you?” Bator whispered; “you seem so different 
from other girls, and when I tell you you are pretty you appear 
almost offended. If you are not angry with me, look upin my eyes.” 
And he drew her a little closer, so that he felt the leaping of her heart 
against his own breast. 

. Then suddenly she was quite white: “I told you I am a bad 
partner,” she gasped, and in an instant he had whirled her out of the 
group of dancers into the dark shadows that lay all round the patch 
of brightness made by the house lamps. No one noticed this move, 
except Aunt Looba, who had refused to play “toc ” because it was the 
death-day of her husband, and was prowling about on the outskirts 
of the dancing, watching everything. ‘It works fast!” she said 
to herself. 

‘You are faint, I have tired you to death!” Kristian was saying, 
behind the stacks of wood. ‘I am such a rough bear, and when the 
quick step begins I forget that everyone has not my energy!” 

They leaned against the piles of brushwood and he still kept one 
arm round her; her sobbing breaths came more quietly now, and 
in a few moments she straightened herself, and stood up, free of his 
support, 
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**T am all right now. I am so sorry to have spoilt your dance, 
but, as I told you, I am no dancer, and I suppose it was the quick 
step made me feel faint. Now I am quite well again, and you must 
make haste to get another partner, or you will lose all the dancing.” 

* But I don’t care about that! I don’t want to dance with anyone 
but you ; stay here a little, you aren’t afraid of me surely, are you?” 

“ Oh, no!” 

“Then sit down on this log and I will make you comfortable. 
What! mayn’t I put my arm there, you are such a shy bird? Have 
you never had a sweetheart before, Pacha ?” 

No answer. Kristiin bent down his head until it was close against 
a soft cheek on which lay a warm tear; could he do otherwise than 
take the little face against his breast, holding it safe there, and mur- 
muring, “Oh, do let us stay together! I have been thinking of it 
ever since last night. I want you, I want you, my dear one, and I 
will be so good to you. Say you love me a little, and we will never 
part!” 

It was heaven to Pacha. No one had ever wanted her before, for 
Anton Merck’s eye to the main chance of her housewifely capabilities 
did not count. No one certainly had ever held her in his arms and 
whispered love-words in her ear, and kissed her hair and eyes, and 
the little hands she put up to cover her scorching cheeks. She had 
worshipped Kristian afar, but she had never thought of this—this 
close embrace, this whole surrender of the man’s nature to her— 
Pacha—only Pacha after all. And, while yet its sweetness held her, 
the truth crushed over her in a tide of convincing misery. This was 
no real love that she had inspired, no honest natural attraction 
between man and maid, but the vile, underhand result of Aunt 
Looba’s love-potion, the poisonous growth of a mushroom passion, 
sprung from the lie that she had herself sown overnight. With a cry 
she sprang out of Kristidn’s hold, pulled the kerchief that he had 
pushed back from her hair across her face, and darted into the dim 
regions at the back of the house, leaving her lover astonished 
and alone. 


IV. 


Aunt LoospA must needs go out walking, and she called Pacha to 
accompany her—Pacha who, for twenty-four hours, had been almost 
invisible, keeping close with the maids at their washing in the shed, 
and slipping off to her room when visitors came in the evening. The 
girl came, docile and downcast, at the old woman’s summons. 

“You are going to be the heiress,” said Yanka, who fetched her 
out of her retreat. ‘‘ You will be able to snap your fingers at Anton 
Merck, if you get taken up by Aunt Looba. Perhaps she will ask 
you to Koloszvar for the winter. But don’t try being lively again, and 
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dancing with Bator Kristidn. You are not his sort at all, and dancing 
always makes you ill. It is best for a girl to keep to her style, such 
as itis. There are none of us clash with the other. Run along now, 
and give your arm to Aunt Looba. She seems to have taken quite a 
fancy to you, and, if so, you can escape widower Merck and all 
his brats.” 

Yanka meant to be kind, but some of her words cut like knives. 
Oddly enough, they were those of least importance. ‘Don’t try 
being lively again, and dancing with Bator Kristian,” she had said. 
“You are not his style at all!” Why, even Yanka, who had no 
designs on him herself, being engaged to a sergeant who was pro- 
mised his commission, could see the unsuitability of any attraction 
between Kristian and her youngest sister, regarding it as a thing that 
could not reasonably exist in the opinion of sensible people. And 
yet it did exist, and Pacha, in bitterest shame, knew how and why. 

“There, you are down in the dumps again, Heaven knows why!” 
said Aunt Looba, as they walked up the street together. “I never 
saw such a girl as you are! The charm is working wonderfully. I 
have never seen so quick a case, yet here you are with your chin on 
your breast and your eyes on your shoes, and a voice like a chicken ! 
Come, cheer up, and be a little lively! I am going to take you to 
see the young man, and have a look at his farm! ” 

“Oh, Aunt Looba, I cannot do that!” She stopped short and 
stared with frightened eyes at the old lady. “I cannot, indeed! 
What would he think of me? It would be dreadful!” She broke 
off, unable to express all her pent-up feelings. 

“ Hoity-toity, don’t you think I know how to behave?” asked Aunt 
Looba, flaming up too. ‘ Atseventy-eight one ought to have learned 
manners if one is going to at all! If I choose to call upon a 
neighbour, and take my great-niece for my companion, whose 
business is it, I wonder? Not yours, Miss Pacha!” The old 
woman was quite scarlet with sudden wrath, and Pacha was too 
frightened to say another word. They marched along the road in 
silence for some time, Aunt Looba gripping Pacha’s arm till 
it hurt. 

‘Look here, Pacha,” she said at length, her anger having cooled 
as it came; “I am fond of you, and I mean to make you happy! 
Once I knew a girl like you, who was not pretty to everybody’s taste, 
and she was poor too, and not—not so clever then as she grew 
afterwards. But she was beautiful in one man’s eyes, and she might 
have been his wife if only there had been anyone to help her and put 
things straight. Only they were all against her, and the young man 
went away to England after Kossuth, and died there in London of 
the fogs and of his poverty. We were all poor together in those 
days. Later on came your grand-uncle with all his money, and my 
family were glad. ‘What a mercy Béla is dead and gone and forgotten,’ 
they said, and so I married and became a rich woman, But I have 
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not forgotten. Oh, Pacha, a woman never forgets those first kisses, 
those eyes that look first into hers, and tell her they find her beautiful ! 
And so—and so, Pacha, we are going together to see Bator Kristian 
beat his walnut-trees, and if you do not like it, you must lump it, for 
an old woman’s fancy !” 

She had not noticed how, in telling the story, her own part in it 
had slipped out. 

Pacha could say nothing, her sympathy and her gratitude were 
alike inarticulate, but she pulled the withered old hand through her 
arm affectionately, and together they trudged up the hill that led 
to Kristiadn’s house. 

Only, standing guard as it were over the surging feelings that 
swelled the girl’s full heart, was a stern resolve born with bitter 
throes of pride and of honesty in the sleepless watches of the last 
two nights ; it was needless to tell Aunt Looba that all her solicitude 
was for nothing, but without fail she would open Kristidin’s eyes to 
the trick that they had played upon him. Bator and his men were 
beating the walnuts in front of his house. He sprang forward to 
greet the two visitors, kissed their hands, and gave his arm to Aunt 
Looba, talking fast to her all the time that he led them to seats in 
the gallery that overlooked the court. He did not glance at Pacha 
after the first welcome ; she walked on one side, and Tyras, the great 
hound, came and put his muzzle into her hand. 

“He is so glad to see a lady again!” explained Kristiin, who 
somehow knew what the dog was about, without looking. 

“*T will sit down,” said Aunt Looba. “ Yes, I will take something, 
it is a long walk from Krausz’s, and I am seventy-eight ; just a thimble- 
ful of plum-brandy. What is that you have there? Leddencs ?”* 
(Kristiin was pulling forth all kinds of dishes from his store-room). 
*“Why, young man, you live well, but if you had a wife she would 
not let you have so many rich dishes begun at a time!” 

The host explained with a laugh, that old Toldi, his factotum, had 
had a cooking fit upon him the previous day, and had made half a 
dozen different dishes at once. 

** Now I shall have to eat at them till they are finished ; and I shall 
hate them all, and long for a piece of plain bacon before I am through.” 

“This is excellent,” pronounced Aunt: Looba, with her mouth full ; 
“give Pacha some milk, she does not care for spirits at her age, and 
she didn’t want to come here at all to-day, but I made her, for I 
wanted to see your house.” 

In spite of the great resolve looming close behind everything, 
Pacha could not help feeling a keen interest in the place where 
Kristian lived ; every girl has a strong curiosity about the home 
where her lover passes his time; she is generally full of pity for its 
bareness, its stern practicality, its want of pretty details. In spite of 
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‘the resolve, which must, she knew, put an end to everything that had 
sprung up between Kristian and herself, her heart welled out in 
sympathy for his home, the rooms where he had grown up beside 
his mother, where she had lain dead, and where he had picked up 
his life again alone. She would have liked—oh, how she would have 
liked—to go round it just once, to clean it and rub and rearrange the 
furniture, to hang fresh curtains, and fill the jugs with dahlias to look 
gay, and make coffee, and fill the tin behind the stove ready for 
to-morrow’s breakfast, just to make it once tidy and attractive before 
she told him—the thing that she had resolved to tell. Something 
of this must have showed in her eyes as they suddenly met Kristian’s 
gaze, for he caught her arm impetuously and pulled her towards the 
door. 

“* Never mind Aunt Looba,” he said, “I have something to say to 
you, and you must listen. Why did you run away from me two 
nights back, and why could I not speak to you all yesterday, and 
why were you unwilling to come to my house? You do not look at 
me as if I were a hateful fellow, you did not find my kisses distasteful ? 
Don’t you see I want you, Pacha; I want you for myself—in my 
house, in my arms!” They were in the gallery now ; outside lay the 
court full of autumn sunshine, behind Aunt Looba in the kitchen 
moved softly to and fro appraising the furniture, but they two were 
alone together in all the world, and Pacha knew that the time had 
come to speak. 

She clasped her hands across her breast and looked him full in the 
face. “I have something to tell you, to make plain. I am a wicked 
girl, a liar. The other night when you had the pain in your head I 
gave you a tonic to take, I told you it would cure you. It was no 
tonic, it was a love-potion, and that is why you suddenly thought you 
loved me and that I was beautiful, and a wife to be desired! Iam 
not pretty at all. You do not love me really; I am only Pacha— 
Pacha, who has deceived and made a fool of you! Oh, I wish I could 
die! Iam ashamed before you and before myself! ” 

For a minute there was silence—then Kristian spoke, and his voice 
sounded through a struggle of some feeling that he tried to control. 

“Why did you do this thing, Pacha?” 

“Because I loved you—because all the time, though I have 
scarcely been noticed by you, I have put you first of all the men 
I knew—often you were kind and polite to me without observing 
who I was. And then Aunt Looba spoke of the love-philtre, and I 
was mad enough to think I would have your love at any cost; if I 
could only get you to take it of your own free will, you would love me 
whether you wanted to or no. And so it has worked—built upon a 
lie! But now that I have it, I know that a love that I have cajoled 
will not satisfy me! And soI have told you the truth, and if that does 
not cure you, we must ask Aunt Looba to find something to lift the 
spell, God knows, Kristian, I did not mean you any harm!” 
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Was it laughter that Kristian had been struggling with, while Pacha 
made her pitiful confession? There is laughter that is very close to 
tears, and once or twice as Pacha’s broken sentences jerked forth, 
unsparing of self-scorn, he had had hard work to keep still; now he 
put out his strong arm and caught and held her fast, aad it was his 
turn to speak. 

“ Little goose—little goose ; I love you and you cannot explain it 
away; you have put a spell upon me, Pacha, and all the wise women 
in Hungary cannot unloose it, for you sealed it afresh just now, by 
letting out that you loved me! You loved me long ago, you said— 
well, I have only known that I loved you for three days, but I think 
I have been waiting for you all my life! Do you still believe that I 
am bewitched by Aunt Looba’s tonic ?” 

** [—I— it is a mistake,” came muffled and indistinct from some- 
where under Kristidn’s jacket. ‘‘ You must let me go—I have told 
you a lie. Do you not understand ?” 

“Perfectly ; and I have told you another—for I said your dose 
had cured my head, and indeed, I forgot all about taking it till the 
next day, when I was all right. And it is there behind the clock at 
this minute. Heaven grant Aunt Looba does not find it.” 

“Children,” cried the old lady from the kitchen—where she was 
getting tired of waiting all alone—“haven’t you finished your talk 
yet? Itistime I wasthinking of home. Kristian, you have beautiful 
furniture, all as good and handsome as my own in Koloszvar, but it 
sadly wants attention—there is dust on your clock, half an inch 
thick !” 

“{ am thinking of marrying,” answered Bator Kristian, stepping in 
with his arm round Krausz Pacha; “my wife will have a lot of 
rubbish to clear away in this old house.” 

** More room for what she will have when I am gone,” replied Aunt 
Looba, in tones which said as plain as plain could be that Pacha 
would inherit most of her fortune. 
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GOLDEN SILENCE. 
By THE AUTHOR oF “A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN.” 
“With faith superior to hope.”— Thoreau. 


“ T CERTAINLY mean to be successful. I am not one of those 
women who accept insignificance meekly.” 

Adela’s blue eyes gleamed as she spoke, and her voice had a ring 
which the ear that heard it found dismaying. Having uttered her 
speech, she laughed, glanced at a portrait which stood on the mantel- 
shelf above, and then clasping her hands behind her head, gazed 
with a smile into the fire. This was how it happened that she 
missed the uplift of Mary’s brown eyes to her face and the pene- 
trating look with which they searched it. 

“¢The gods approve the depth and not the tumult of the soul,’” 
murmured Mary softly. 

*‘T’m not that kind of woman.” 

“No,” returned Mary. 

This time Adela moved her head, and the eyes of the two met. 
They met over a memory; and Adela, reading the reproach in 
Mary’s face, coloured, rose to her feet, and, with a cold reserved air, 
walked from the room. When she had gone, Mary clasped her 
hands round her knees and gazed long and thoughtfully into the fire. 
There was a prevision of trouble in her heart ; but as yet she shivered 
only as one who guesses through the darkness the approach of a foe. 

“T think that love must have come to her this time,” said she to 
herself; “if so, I tremble for the man.” 

Unconsciously—out of long habit—she too glanced up to the 
portrait that stood on the mantelshelf above; there was a deepening 
of the expression in her gentle asking eyes as they rested there; she 
was not engaged to the man whom the portrait represented, but she 
knew the silent anchorage of her heart and allegiance to him. 

Mary’s face was fine-cut and as delicate both in feature and colour 
as though it had been done in porcelain; the hair that surrounded 
it was plentiful and of the softest brown; she wore it divided by a 
long fine parting and then turned back on either side her face like 
the pictures of the angels in Fra Angelica’s paintings; this simple 
old-fashioned method with her hair, together with the clear candour 
of her eyes, gave her an almost ideal look. But she was not brilliant. 
When Adela sat beside her it was as though a shadow had been cast 
over Mary; when Adela talked, Mary’s soft voice was extinguished, 
and in the clever flow of Adela’s easy eloquence no one had time to 
remark Mary’s rare though pungent sayings. 
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The two had in their time been friends on an equality. That 
which held them together now was not friendship in the true sense of 
the word; for an event had occurred which strained the earlier bond 
and snapped it. Mary had been the unwilling discoverer of a 
dishonouring fact in the life of Adela; she was the only creature who 
knew the fact, and since this disclosure, the bond between the two 
had not been single but two-fold; it was now compounded of fear on 
the one side and of compassion on the other. What the stain was 
on Adela’s life is not material to this story; but there it lay, inter- 
mingling with all the finer texture of which she was made, subtly 
spreading, marring and spoiling her. For Adela had parts that were 
of a fine texture; her beauty was delicate as well as brilliant; her 
intellect though narrow, was more effective than Mary’s, and her 
power of will was more noticeable in that it occupied itself success- 
fully in outward achievement in the cheap perhaps as well as the 
immediate, rather than in the more costly successes of the mind. 
Then she had a charm—that is whenever she chose to be charming ; 
when she did not choose to be charming, she was able to be irresis- 
tible in the opposite way. Of this imperious character, and of the 
spoiling stain she was too proud to purge by repentance, Mary thought 
as she leaned forward and looked into the flames, sighing not once 
nor twice but many times as she did so, as though the burden of 
coming years lay already heavily upon her. She did not hear the 
ringing of the bell, but steps outside presently disturbed her. When 
she heard the steps, and they were buoyant and eager, the colour 
burned in her cheeks and she looked round with her eyes starlike in 
expectation ; otherwise she seemed quieter than before. The door 
opened and a young man entered; he was the original of the 
portrait on the mantelshelf. 

“It is you, Edmond,” said Mary, holding out her hand and 
speaking very softly. 

He and she had been “friends” for several years. When he 
thought of her, the thought drew after it by unconscious association 
a fragrance as of violets, colours like the wings of a dove, and sweet 
imagined music ; and ow he should have seen heaven in her eyes. 

He did nothing of the kind; he walked quickly through the room, 
not noticing her outstretched hand, and not feeling how the stars 
of her face followed every movement. Like many another human 
creature, he missed much because the eyes of his mind were intent 
on that subtle delusion of the heart, which is called the “ heart’s 
desire.” 

He was a fine young fellow, and during his friendship with Mary 
had come to entertain some fine ideals. She was not altogether the 
inspirer of these, but they had flourished in her atmosphere. It was 
because of these awakening possibilities that she loved him; and 
perhaps so far his chief merit was that she loved him and that her 
love was not wholly undeserved, 
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Upon entering the room he had walked to the fireplace, and now 
stood leaning his hand on the mantelshelf while he gazed into the 
embers. He was too much occupied to notice that the light in 
Mary’s eyes faded, and that there was a chilling of the mysterious 
atmosphere which he associated with her presence; he did not know 
that as she studied his face, the colour and joy turned to ashes and 
sadness, and that a low-beating heart prepared itself for fortitude. 

“T am come, Mary, to tell you my great piece of news,” said he; 
“to you, as my best friend.” 

Mary was a woman of swift instincts and clear intelligence, and 
she lingered over no delusions ; she saw and accepted the fact before 
it was fully spoken. 

“Ves,” said she—and he did not remark that her voice was 
toneless—“ who is it ?” 

““Oh, Mary, Mary, I am so deep in love! I am more blessed 
than any man before or after! It is Adela, Adela, Adela!” 

After those words silence lay between the two. During the 
silence he listened to the echoes round the room of his own cry 
of “Adela,” and he could see nothing but the delusion of his 
“heart’s desire.” During the silence Mary’s heart almost stopped 
beating, and her eyes saw nothing but the stain on Adela’s character ; 
the stain which marred, spoiled and altered the texture on which it 
had fallen. Mary knew without asking that Adela, while accepting 
and charming her lover, had made no confession. Ah—how a stain 
runs on; runs on and mars! 

It was this thought, this secret agitation, which brought the hour 
of her great temptation ; a temptation which took the quality of the 
heart it attacked. She would have given her own right hand to have 
been able to stand up before him with noble sympathy in her eyes, 
and to have rejoiced with him at the winning of the “ heart’s desire.” 
But under her knowledge she sat still and dumb, fighting the 
temptation to throw herself on the ground at his feet and to save 
him by telling him all. But not ¢/us are souls to be saved. She felt 
on heart and lips a hand of warning, and she sat still as death. Only 
presently was she able to speak one sentence. 

“If you are happy I am very glad,” she said. 

And in silence she let the love-affair go on and the marriage take 
place. Once indeed she raised inquiring eyes to Adela’s face, but 
Adela met them by defiance, knowing she was safe; her safety was 
shaped from Edmond’s passionate faithfulness of nature and from Mary’s 
deep, wise tenderness. It was not the first, nor will it be the last, time 
that a rat has nested itself securely within precious material. 

After the marriage Mary found that her earlier feeling of friendship 
for Adela returned; it had become a strong yearning. It may be 
that Edmond’s love endowed Adela with a reflected glory; it is 
certain that the fact that the young wife loved her husband atoned 
for much in Mary’s eyes, and the tendrils of her heart twined about 
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Edmond’s wife, and she longed for nothing so much as to take back 
the friendship on the old terms, or, if that were denied, to be of 
service to her, to shelter and love her, with a love only second to 
that she gave Edmond, the past obliterated from her recollection. 
But there the past lay straining the texture of Adela’s nature through 
and through, marring and spoiling it. It is we ourselves who keep 
the record of past sins in present deeds. She could not rise to the 
level of Mary’s nature, but shrank from her the more, and desired for 
nothing so much as to efface every sign of her influence over 
Edmond. It was not that she had not her husband’s interest 
at heart ; but there are two ways of advancing a man’s interest, and 
hers being the lesser nature, she took the lesser way, and trusted it 
more than the greater. Therefore she practised the reverse of the 
arts of charming, in which she was as clever as in the arts themselves, 
and extinguished Mary’s long-suffering affection, and drove her away 
from herself and her husband. 

Then time went on, and Mary lived in silence. Edmond accom- 
modated himself to his choice and became satisfied with the lower 
thing, and Mary was forgotten—almost. Se lived remembering. 
And it happened that she lived to know that, one by one, Edmond 
was dropping the old ideals by which he had been inspired, and to 
realise that the stain which coarsened the fibre of Adela was infecting 
the life of Edmond also. It was when she realised this that the 
thought of her own silence smote her. The pain she suffered was 
long, persistent, dull and enduring as routine. 

Suddenly it happened that Adela died. And Mary, growing now 
to be a middle-aged woman, rocked herself in newer, sharper 
anguish. 

“Dead! Her power over him will never be broken!” cried she. 
“It is the things we lose that chain the imagination and keep their 
influence strong!” 

It seemed that anguish had not touched her until then. But after 
a time Edmond brought his grief to her as he had brought his joy— 
remembering her again. Or had he ever forgotten? And she sat 
and listened while he praised Adela and told her that he had desired 
to go on shaping his life in all the ways Adela would have desired. 
Mary heard this and still, for love’s sake, kept silent. Hope had 
died long since, but she kept silence, because love and faith lived on. 
When a year and a half had passed by, one day Edmond asked her 
to marry him; it was “little he could give ””—“ no one could ever be 
his wife in the true sense of the word, save Adela”—but he was 
“horribly lonely,” he “missed Adela so,” would she come? And 
that also Mary did. She asked nothing, expected nothing now; but 
one trembling hope—or faith—lived on. Through her constant 
presence might not some of the old aspiration treasured and kept 
alive in fer heart re-awaken in his? And thus, after a time, she 
perceived it to be. Only, as slowly he climbed back to the higher 
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level from which he had fallen, it never once came to his mind that 
Mary’s, and not Adela’s, hand guided him. Over and over again, 
as the years went by, she heard him accept the course she had led 
him into, with the unvarying words : 

“T shall act so, Mary! It is what Adela would have wished!” 

His eyes would reverently lift themselves to Adela’s portrait. Often, 
as Mary sat beside him in the evening, she would find his eyes fixed 
there ; sometimes he would cry out after the missing presence as a 
man cries after the unattainable ideal, knowing not that it lies within 
his own heart, and when her hand was in his she knew at times he 
closed his lids and tried to dream that it was Adela’s. But through 
the years that went on she saw him lifting himself up and up, and in 
this she had content and peace reached her heart. At last it seemed 
that once more they were side by side—he and she—aiming at the 
same ends, answering to the same claims and seeking the same ideals. 
In one point only did he remain blind ; that was a blindness which 
Mary made no effort to cure. 

“Thus Adela would have it,” he would say. 

“* What does it matter by what name he calls it, so that his soul is 
led on and on?” said Mary to herself. 

And so, having resigned some of the meaner honours of the world 
and won a finer honour of the mind, he came to old age and at the 
last to the gate of death. 

‘Place my wife’s portrait where I can see it,” he murmured, when 
the weak last days had come. 

And Mary made haste to place it as he wished, with care that the 
light should be clear on the brilliant young face. Her own had aged 
and was worn, but her eyes kept their peace. Yet in all these years 
he had never called her “wife” ; she was always “‘ Mary,” or “ friend 
—dearest friend.” Once in half-apology he told how Adela exacted 
a promise that no other woman save herself should he call by that 
dearest name of all, and Mary bowed her head and said nothing ; 
never by word or glance would she mar his imagined picture of his 
“ Heart’s Desire.” 

But when death came to him the same anguish shook her that had 
shaken her before. 

“Dead! I shall lose him!” cried she. ‘ Now he is going from 
me to where Adela is!” 

Yet still she sealed her lips to golden silence, sitting by his 
bedside, watching and waiting with eyes of settled peace. As she 
sat she suffered, and she prayed, and waited. So had she suffered, 
prayed, and waited all her life; and now the hours that remained 
were few, and he slipped from her into the darkness and silence from 
which neither light nor answers come. 

“* Heaven, give me his soul!” 

At last the final hour arrived, and he lay on the bed, his poor 
hands moving, his eyes searching restlessly—restlessly round the 
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room. Steadfast as a pilot standing above a rocking sea—for so felt 
the anguish in her breast—she sat watching with her eyes of peace. 
And at the last she saw his fix themselves on the portrait. Jas it 
upon something standing before it that he gazed with surprise and 
recognition—upon something which his death-purged vision alone 
could see? Grief like a cloud lay on her mind, and the faith in her 
heart swooned and made as though to die as hope had died. But 
presently he sighed, his eyes turned uneasily away and sought again 
wearily hither and thither; and so they came to rest at last on the 
face of steadfast peace by his bedside. And then an eager flush of 
joyful recognition smote into it, transforming it, and he half raised 
his head from the pillow. 

“Why, Mary!” he cried with the ringing voice of a young man. 
“Mary! My wife! My wife! Mary, my own wife!” 

His arms invited her, and she rushed forwards—her own face 
young again—to take from his lips the first lover’s kiss he had ever 
offered her, to feel the pressure of his lover’s arms, and to drink up 
in that one last moment life’s fullest cup of joy. And in the excess 
of it she fainted on the dead breast of her. lover and husband when 
it was over. 

Who shall say that her joy was less or poorer than another’s, seeing 
that joy is not tested by time or anything else, save its own quality 
and the capacity of the heart to experience it ? 
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ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 


“THERE is a simple experiment that may be performed with a 

kitchen poker (let not the lady reader feel alarmed), or with a 
rod of iron that has been left for some time standing in an upright 
or slightly leaning position, which serves to illustrate, without attempt- 
ing to explain, the law of attraction and repulsion. By applying one 
end to a needle, the latter is drawn towards it; by applying the 
other it is driven away. 

Now I have no wish to pay people the poor compliment of liken- 
ing them to kitchen pokers (except perhaps in a solitary instance 
now and then), but they possess much the same power over one 
another. There is either affinity, or non-affinity ; they either attract 
or repel. If I have found this to be so in my own case once during 
my life, I have found it to be so at least a hundred thousand times, 
and I should think it must be the same with almost everybody else, 
where there is not an alarming preponderance of matter over mind, 
the animal over the intellectual. 

In some the feeling of like or dislike will be stronger than in 
others, according to circumstances of constitution, or peculiarity of 
temperament, but it will be there to a certain degree as often as they 
come into contact with another being of their own species. - What 
curious occult power it is that produces this singular phenomenon, I 
do not pretend to say, for it is as mysterious as the mariner’s compass 
in always pointing to the Pole, and I must leave it as a problem for 
the solution of wiser heads than mine; but I am inclined to suppose 
that there is a sort of invisible fluid emanating from all human 
bodies, a kind of atmosphere surrounding each of us, which, in some 
cases meeting a similar one, mingles harmoniously, and in others, like 
an angry cloud charged with hostile electricity, results in mutual 
thunder and lightning. 

How otherwise are we to account for that strange instinct, which, 
on our seeing anyone for the first time, says, ‘ There is a friend for 
you ;” or “ There is an enemy,” “I like you,” or “I do not like you,” 
“*T will seek your company,” or “I will avoid it ?” 

And a further experience of this person generally proves us to have 
been in the right, for if for a time we do not act upon our first 
impulse and impression, I think that in the long run we nearly 
always return to them. Of course did I endeavour to illustrate my 
views on this subject, I could only draw upon my own experience 
for examples, and as this could tend but to my mere private edification 
I leave those who are at all interested in the matter, if so disposed, 
to perform the same service for themselves, merely asking a question 
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or two, and offering a few hints that may prove of service in the 
process. 

As I have already said, there are ten thousand thousands of dull, 
common-place, matter-of-fact people, who pass through life almost 
without ever having experienced any sensation of the kind that I have 
attempted to describe, or, at all events, without having remarked it ; 
they are not sensitive plants; their leaves may be breathed on and 
shaken without derangement or discomfort; but how strongly and 
strangely is it developed in others! Is it your misfortune to be of 
the number ? 

Tell me then, have you ever been passing along a street for instance, 
and felt a sudden cold shock and shiver, similar to what we are said 
to be the victims of when somebody is walking over our grave? 
How was this? simply because a person whom you disliked, and 
who most probably disliked you, has presently turned an adjacent 
corner, and “coming events,” in more senses than one, are apt to 
“ cast their shadows before.” 

Has the same thing occurred in a field, or lane, or by the sea- 
shore, or on a mountain side, when a secret foe or disparager, as yet 
invisible, has approached from a distance? Have you ever entered 
a room, and instantly discovered that there was something wrong ; 
and has the presence and proximity of one guest, who was antago- 
nistic, marred your pleasure the whole evening ?—some jealous, 
sneering man perhaps; some coarse, vulgar, free-thinking, harsh- 
voiced woman or little priggish one—more odious still—some- 
‘female atheist” who “talked you dead ;” some conceited exquisite, 
with eye-glass and half-a-teaspoonful of brains? 

Again, have you ever, when travelling by train, and when it has 
made a stop for five minutes, seized that opportunity to find a seat in 
another carriage, and so escape contact with a fellow-passenger, whose 
cast of features and personal surroundings were an aggravation too 
difficult to be borne ? 

Again, has a conflicting wave of—whatever philosophers and 
scientists may please to call it—reached you from the occupant of a 
neighbouring pew in a church, or box in a theatre, or bench in a 
concert hall, and caused a mental and physical disturbance that has 
lasted till the service was over, or the lecture or entertainment ended ? 

Once more, have you been compelled to discontinue your visits to 
a friend’s house, where, though there were half-a-dozen in a family 
who were gratified to see you, and welcomed your coming with bright 
looks *and extended hands, there happened to be also some 
inappreciative boor of a son, or repulsive daughter of the genus felis, 
or frigid maiden aunt (an exceptional member of that unselfish, 
gentle-hearted sisterhood) whom, much as you liked all the rest, you 
have found it almost impossible to tolerate ? 

We are told by those who are capable of making so wonderful a 
calculation, that, on glancing down for one single moment upon 
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a violet, the retina of the eye undergoes seven hundred and seven 
billions of vibrations; then how many grievous shocks must one’s 
mental and nervous system suffer in having to associate for even one 
half-hour with those persons whose minds and dispositions are 
discordant, and whose manners and conversation are unsympathetic 
and disagreeable! It is an unhappy thing to be thus sensitively 
constituted, you will say, and I grant it; and when such is our 
melancholy fate, and we cannot hope ever to attain that enviable 
indifference to external influences and impressions that falls to the 
lot of the multitude, our only alternative is to steer carefully clear of 
those Dr. Fells of society, with their objectionable representatives of 
either sex, who do not contribute to our comfort or happiness; to 
avoid those scenes and sets in which the company, in the words of 
the immortal Mr. Poole, is “a little mixed,” and seek one’s pleasures 
apart from the crowd, among only the genial few ; or in books ; or— 


“Proud though in desolation, which can find 
A life within itself to breathe without mankind.” 


in the beauties and solitudes of that Nature, who, according to 
Wordsworth, never did betray the heart that loved her: 


“For if the beings, of whom I was one, 
Hating to be so, crossed me in their path, 
I felt myself degraded back to them, 

And was all clay again!” 


Linpon MEADOowSs. 














ARCO FELICE. 


By C. J. Krrkpy-Fenton. 


PROLOGUE. 


The arch named in the above title—it may be well to forewarn the 
reader—is not the celebrated Arco Felice which is adjacent to Pozzuoli on 
the Bay of Naples, and which spans the road that leads to the ruins of the 
ancient city of Cumz. 

The arch of this story is quite unknown to fame and indeed does not 
even bear a local name. While its existence is unquestionable, its name is 
imaginary. In position it stands insignificantly at the end of a colonnade 
in a town that lies upon the margin of a blue lake in the garden of Europe. 
The titlke—Felice—has been used because a gondolier of that name 
attributed to the arch a strange and remarkable property, and it is hoped 
that this peculiar fact may form a substantial excuse to the writer his 
having twined around the walls of the arch so slender a thread of fact and 
fiction. 


I, 


A PURPLE lake below, a purple sky above, the sun sinking slowly 
behind a clear cut outline of mountains, a scent from the vines, 
a swarm of fireflies, and—Monica. 

A picture of beauty. 

This is what Ralph Norman saw as he leaned over the verandah, 
and his thoughts were ever the same thoughts that evening ; they were 
full of the miserable knowledge that Monica and he were soon to be 
separated. She was leaving this village on the edge of the lake, she 
was going away, and this was the last day that he would see her. 

And Monica Tremaine sat at the other end of the verandah, with 
a closed book on her lap; her large eyes were gazing across the lake, 
and she rested her chin on the palm of her hand. 

Her mother spoke of their departure. 

“There is very little air this evening, Monica; I think a storm is 
brewing, and probably I shall countermand the cabs.” 

Mrs. Tremaine liked to carry English ways and words with her 
abroad. 

**Oh look! how splendid! there are thousands of them to-night!” 
came the answer. 

“Do listen, Monica! there are not thousands of cabs to-night.” 

“ The fireflies, mother! look, they are like diamonds among the 
trees; how they dance! It is sad that we are going to-morrow,” and 
Monica looked quite miserable. 
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“Couldn’t it be just one more day, mother?” she asked 
beseechingly. 

“Dear child, you are certainly very delightful to travel with, and I 
will make you this promise : that if there is any likelihood of a storm 
to-morrow we will not go. And to put you out of your suspense, we will 
go down to the square and study our weather-glass—the Arco Felice.” 

Ralph stood up and offered to take the ladies down to the Piazza, 
His heart beat gladiy, there was joy in his eyes, and he blessed the 
Arco Felice, for it would give him one more opportunity to ask Monica 
a great and life-changing question. 

So the three went down to the Piazza by the path that lay between 
the maiden-hair covered walls. 

A litle way back from the lake stood the arch. It was built of 
stone, and formed the last support of a colonnade. ‘Two or three 
tables were grouped round it, for its shadow fell upon a ¢rattoria 
whose customers liked to sit in the cool shade. 

Mrs. Tremaine examined the arch critically ; the colour of the stone 
would foreshadow the weather of to-morrow. If the stone remained 
white, the weather would be fine; if, on the other hand, there were 
dark stains upon the wall, a storm would be predicted. Monica 
looked eagerly—and Ralph looked too—at the stone, for all his future 
happiness might depend upon its hue, and he saw that the stone was 
white and unstained. 

At that moment a boatman’s cry, weird and sad, was wafted across 
the lake ; it seemed to Ralph that it was an echo—that the cry was 
his own. 

Then the sound ceased and there was silence. 

Mrs. Tremaine was the first to speak. 

“There is absolutely nothing in the appearance of the arch to 
predict bad weather, and we can safely go to-morrow ; don’t you think 
so too, Mr. Norman?” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Ralph with an effort, “ but still, weather prophets 
have been known to err.” 

“‘T hate that arch!” cried Monica, but almost while she spoke she 
smiled and quickly added, “No, I don’t mean that at all, for I love 
this place. When I am married I shall take one of these villas by the 
lake, surrounded by a garden, full of roses and pomegranates, and 
maiden-hair, and when the fireflies are out I shall row on the lake. 
Oh, it will be all simply delightful!” 

‘What a ridiculous notion,” said Mrs. Tremaine, for she was very 
English. ‘“ Why, you would be tired of the pomegranates and fire- 
flies in less than a fortnight. Besides, I don’t approve of English 
people living abroad ; it’s not patriotic ; it’s quite unnatural—a child 
leaving its own mother.” 

“But when such a lovely place as this entices the child away, don’t 
you then think, Mrs. Tremaine, that there is some excuse for its 
unnaturalness ?” asked Ralph. 
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“No, Mr. Norman, not the least,” replied Mrs. Tremaine firmly. 
“ If you are English, above all things be English!” 

“ But the moonlight walks by the lake,” urged Ralph. 

“There are moonlight walks to be taken in England,” retorted Mrs. 
Tremaine with almost a touch of severity in the tone of her voice. 
And she turned away from the arch. 


That Ralph Norman was a well set up, good-looking young English- 
man, Mrs. Tremaine acknowledged. She even admired his enthusiasm 
over things foreign, but—any approach to sentimentalism on his part, 
any reference to the moon, she summarily nipped in the bud. 

It was the old, old story over again; a mother’s ambition to marry 
her daughter to a man of title. 

“Mr Norman,” she said to herself, “was passable.” But she 
required more than mere passability for her Monica. 

So, to Ralph, there was given no opportunity for the question that 
he was burning to ask. 

And the days—the glorious sweet-scented days—had flown; the 
days of promise and of spring gladness, when the sun’s rays came 
glinting through the firs, and across the vine-leaves ; when after sunset 
a great calm came over the scene, and the fireflies arose from the 
grass as though to greet the stars in the heavens, and the lake lay 
placidly in the shadow of the mountains—these days had passed by, 
and the question still remained unanswered. 

Mrs. Tremaine was well content with the appearance of the arch ; 
she was glad that there would be no delay, and she thought it just as 
well that they were leaving on the morrow ; for it occurred to her that 
it was not at all improbable that these two young people actually 
cared a little for one another. 

** Mother,” announced Monica, “I am going to say good-bye to 
Nicolini.” 

Nicolini was one of the boatmen. So they made their way to the 
landing stage, and had hardly reached it when a man came like an 
arrow from apparently nowhere. A typical Italian, was this man, 
swarthy and lithe with black piercing eyes that shone under a great 
straw hat. 

“We are going away to-morrow, Nicolini,” said Monica in pretty, 
broken Italian, “so you will not row us any more. We are very 
sorry to go.” 

“Yes,” added Mrs. Tremaine, “we go to-morrow.” She always 
spoke English to foreigners, and maintained that they understood her. 

“The weather will be fine ?” she asked pointing to the arch. 

Si, si!” answered the boatman nodding emphatically, and all his 
face smiling with delight. “ Bel tempo, eccoli! The arch, it is 
white and clean; and, signora,” he added in a low voice, “ though 
men may be mistaken about the weather, I have never known that 
arch to deceive.” 
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“Tt is most useful, Nicolini,” said Mrs. Tremaine, and then still 
speaking English she wished him good-bye. 

With the words //ice ritorno, and other polite sayings of the 
smiling Nicolini still ringing in their ears, the three returned by the 


maidenhair path, and through the sweet-scented vineyards, to their 
hotel. 


An hour later Ralph was sitting alone in the verandah. 

There was not a breath of air; no sound but the chirping of the 
crickets ; and below him lay the lake silent in the moonlight. 

Ralph sat with his head buried in his hands. 

“‘She goes to-morrow!” And he repeated the words slowly over 
again. “ She goes to-morrow, and there is no way to prevent it—there 
is nothing to be done. But there shall be!” he cried out in despera- 
tion; “there shall be a way!” And he sprang from his chair, and 
grasped the rail of the balcony fiercely. “I w7// ask her before she 
goes.” And he almost spoke the words out loud in the intensity of 
his feelings. 

It is an impossibility for a man who has a square chin to be 
vacillating—and no chin was perhaps less pointed than Ralph’s— 
therefore, whatever Ralph Norman did was done with decision. 

“ If she—if Monica ”—he loved to repeat her name to himself— 
“‘ goes away to-morrow, I shall never win her ; how can I tell her all 
my love in a letter. If her mother saw the letter, and I were not 
there to speak for myself, I should of a certainty lose her.” And the 
lines on Ralph’s forehead grew deeper. ; 

The crickets still chirruped below the verandah, and the fireflies 
waltzed on their wings of light. 

And the arch—the arch whose colour might change the current of 
his whole life—was constantly in Ralph’s mind. He stood motionless 
on the verandah ; all was very silent around him; then suddenly he 
made a quick movement. 

“The arch!” he ejaculated; and in one second he was striding 
down that maidenhair path, and he carried something in his hand. 


II. 


THERE was an uproar in the Piazza. Boatmen were dragging their 
boats high out of the water amid intense excitement; men and 
women stood staring up at the sky which was of the deepest blue and 
unclouded ; they scanned the horizon; there was blue there—a clear 
blue background to the snowy peaks of the mountains. 

Under the trees of the Piazza were gathered together little knots of 
excited people ; they shrugged their shoulders, they thrust their heads 
forward at one another, they bunched the fingers of both hands 
together and rapidly smote one bunch against another according to 
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their custom, and ever and anon they pointed with outstretched arm 
to the Arco Felice. 

“ Later, it will come later! ” said one. 

“ And when it does come———” the speaker here threw his arms 
out to express vastness. 

“Tt never was such a colour before,” ejaculated another with a 
furtive glance towards the arch. 

People were congregated round the Arco Felice, and the café 
proprietor came out to look. 

“It is very dark,” he said with an uplifting of his eyebrows. 
“We shall have to look to our shutters—the storm will be upon us 
soon ; it will be great.” 

Everybody seemed to be speaking of the arch, and the dark 
forebodings on its walls. 

There were deep brown stains upon the stone that yesterday had 
been white, and these signs warned the inhabitants that a storm 
would sweep down upon them—that there would be white-crested 
waves curling upon the lake. 

That morning Ralph took his usual bathe in the blue waters—he 
would not have missed that bathe for worlds—his breakfast, he 
believed, would have tasted differently. He noticed the excited 
Italians round the arch, and saw the boats drawn high up on to the 
piazza, but he did not go to inquire the reason—for he knew it. He 
slung his towel round his neck, and throwing back his shoulders passed 
the crowd with an air of indifference, then raced up the steep path 
back to the hotel. 

He knew that he would find Mrs. Tremaine and Monica break- 
fasting on the verandah, and he went straight through the salon, and 
out on to the balcony. 

The ladies were sitting at a little round table. Ralph had made 
up his mind how to act ; he said his good-mornings rather hurriedly, 
then in an excited voice exclaimed : 

“There’s such a scene on the piazza; the boats are pulled up, 
the people are dancing about as if they were mad, shaking their 
fingers at one another, and the Arco Felice is the cause of it all. I 
heard them say that it was a deep brown colour, and that a fearful 
storm might be expected at any moment, so I came to tell you at 
once ; it must be serious, or the people wouldn’t be flying about in the 
way they are.” 

“Monica, we must countermand the cabs instantly! It was very 
good of you to let us know, Mr. Norman, for certainly we should just 
be in the thick of the storm if we started now!” 

Monica had risen from the table; her face was flushed at hearing 
the news, and Ralph thought how cool and fresh her little pink blouse 
looked. 

“* How delightful—we shall have another day here after all!” and 
there was a glad ring in her voice. 
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But mid-day came and there was no storm; the sun sank behind 
the hills, and delighted the prophetic shepherds with its red glow. 
The heat was intense, and everyone said: “ The thunder will come in 
the night.” 

But the fireflies came out at the sinking of the sun and danced in 
thousands to and fro among the pines and over the grass below the 
verandah, and no thunder broke the perfect silence of that Italian 
night scene. 

Ralph was content. 

A glorious dawn heralded the opening of a new day, and with a 
joyous heart Ralph awoke to remember that Monica had not gone; 
that yet another day would see her here, and he would have one more 
opportunity to tell her all his thoughts. 

But the day came and went without any change. Monica wished 
to row on the lake, but Mrs. Tremaine was still faithful. to the 
Arco Felice; she said that to row on the lake with thunder-clouds 
hanging over their heads, so to speak, would be to fly in the face of 
Providence. ‘They would not leave the hotel grounds that day. 

“But, mother, supposing this was one of the arch’s deceptions,” 
suggested Monica. ‘Then we should have lost one day on the lake, 
and such a day; why, all the boats seem to be out. And look! 
there’s the one we had, with an orange awning just like a little 
coloured water-beetle. Oh, we ought to be in it ourselves!” she 
cried, for to be on the water was her greatest delight. 

** My dear child, I love you too well to allow you to run any risks,” 
was Mrs. Tremaine’s reply. 

Monica, being one of those happy people who are blessed with a 
joyous disposition and many resources, ran into the house and brought 
out two sketch books and two camp stools. 

** Now, as a consolation, we will sketch the lake until the fearful 
storm arrives,” she remarked laughingly to her mother. 


In the meantime, on the placid lake below, there rowed Ralph. 
The hills in their silent grandeur, rose above him; peak after peak 
towering one above the other in majestic suceession ; and the little 
villages sloped upwards from the water’s edge; but there was no 
calmness in Ralph’s mind—there was a turmoil, a fearful uncertainty, 
and his heart was sick and sad for hope had been long deferred. 

Ralph rowed from end to end of the lake with all his strength, and 
the boat flew over the surface, then letting the oars just touch the 
water with a gentle splashing, he allowed the boat to drift into the 
middle of the lake. Then there gradually came into sight first one, 
then another of the great white peaks of a giant mountain, until the 
several points stood against the sky like marble, cold and white, 
and still. 

Ralph gazed for long. And a great calmness came over his soul, 
for upon those snowy peaks there seemed to hover the spirit of peace 
2A 2 
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and rest. For ages and ages the same peaks had stood and watched 
silently ; they had seen the storm-swept lake, and the stormy strife 
of human beings far below them, and they still looked down and 
watched. 

And while Ralph gazed there came to his mind a soothing and 
restful influence. He rowed gently back to the Piazza. He stepped 
out thoughtfully on to the landing-stage, and strong hope was 
within him. 


III. 


Tue following day was Sunday. Mrs. Tremaine most strongly 
disapproved of packing and travelling on that day. When there were 
six whole days in the week, it was quite incomprehensible to her why 
the Seventh should be chosen in which to be uncomfortable. 

So she and Monica went to the morning service in the hotel chapel, 
and in a vigorous voice Mrs, Tremaine led the singing. 

The afternoon was spent in the coolness of the verandah, and 
that day found Mrs. Tremaine’s faith in the Arco Felice shaken. For, 
below her, was spread out the sparkling lake made even more blue by 
the bluest of skies, the vault of which was broken by no cloud, and the 
sun streamed down upon the vine-leaves of the Pergole, and the boats 
with their miniature awnings skimmed over the water ; truly this did 
not look like a storm. 

“Monica,” said Mrs. Tremaine, turning suddenly round, “I am 
inclined to think that you were right about the arch and that I was 
wrong. On Saturday morning there were stains on the stone ominous 
enough to cause a cyclone, but the whole of that day passes by in 
radiant sunshine ; this morning also brings Queen’s weather, and here 
is the afternoon, which is hotter than ever. I give up the Arch and 
its prophecies as altogether worthless !” 

Monica was engaged in writing to her brother a letter full of 
delightful enthusiasm and underlined words. 

“T am very grateful to the Arco Felice,” she said, looking up. 
“It has given us one more day here, so we ought to give it one more 
chance. Mr. Norman said at fable @héte that the stone was all 
white again, so we will see if it speaks the truth to-morrow.” 

“It is too late,” replied Mrs. Tremaine, with a shake of her head ; 
‘once a liar always a liar, and I have now no more faith in that arch 
than—than in the newspaper forecasts.” 

“What a simile!” cried Monica. “A prosaic newspaper—an 
Italian arch.” 

And the sun shone down, and the crickets chirped in the hazy heat, 
while the deep shadows in the loggias, or alcoves, refreshed the eye. 

Presently there was borne upon the air a faint sound, an indescrib- 
able sound, not unlike the echo of many Eolian harps. 

Monica laid down her pen, 
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The sound came nearer. 

Then at a bend of the lake there appeared a procession of boats, 
the first of which bore in its prow a banner that glittered and flashed 
as it caught the rays of the sun, and from every boat clear voices sang 
2 hymn in unison, the singers rowing while they chanted. 

The effect was magical. 

The glittering banner in front, the coloured awnings over the long 
line of boats that glided slowly across the blue waters, the harmony 
of the distant voices, made up a marvellous picture that did not fade 
from the memory of those who saw it. 

Both ladies rose from where they were sitting and stood spell-bound. 
The chanting rose and fell as the breezes came up from the lake, and 
the boats glided on over the water till they reach the island. 

Then there was silence. 

** Now that,” said Mrs. Tremaine at length, in a voice trembling 
with emotion, “that is the most beautiful ceremony one could ever 
wish to see ; in a flash you are carried back to the early ages, this does 
not belong to the nineteenth century.” 

Then the bells from the island church rang out a peal of joyous 
music. 

** After all, mother,” said Monica later, “the Arco Felice has been 
a blessing.” 


Clouds upon the peaks of the great snow mountains, and clouds 
over the broken line of wooded hills. 

Heat clouds some people said. : 

And from the hotel there came down to the lake, Mrs. Tremaine 
and Monica, to row. 

The sun still shone overhead, and a gentle breeze brought a glitter 
to the surface of the lake, and a cool splashing against the boats at 
the water’s edge. 

“ The clouds are of no importance—only heat,” said Mrs. Tremaine, 
in answer to Monica’s glance at the distant hills. 

“ But don’t you think the opinion of our arch should be asked?” 
said Monica, a laugh dimpling the corners of her mouth. 

“We should be wasting our time,” was the emphatic reply. 

At this moment Nicolini came running in hot haste towards them. 

“The signore are returned—all unexpected—it gives me much 
pleasure,” he cried, beaming with delight. 

“Yes, we have come once more, Nicolini, for a boat, and it must be 
the same one that we have always had—with an orange awning— 
there it is!” and Monica pointed eagerly to the boat. 

Nicolini began to roll up the awning, when Mrs. Tremaine stopped 
him. “No, no!” she exclaimed, shaking her head violently; “leave 
it, the sun is hot.” 

The eager look on Nicolini’s face died away and changed 
to seriousness, 
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“ The sun will not always be shining,” he said excitedly. “It is 
dangerous, signora, when the wind blows, and the awning is 
spread out.” 

“What does he say, Monica?” asked Mrs. Tremaine. ‘‘ These men 
become voluble over nothing at all.” 

“ He says it’s dangerous.” Then turning to Nicolini: “It will be 
quite right ; we can roll it up if we wish.” Monica’s voice showed that 
she had not taken Nicolini’s warning seriously ; the boatman noticed 
this, his feelings were hurt, and he gave a gesture of hopelessness. 

“These English fear nothing, and think they know everything,” he 
muttered, and he let the awning roll back again. 

Monica pushed back her cuffs, took the oars, and with an 
impulsive little movement pressed her feet firmly against the stretcher 
at the bottom of the boat. 

Mrs. Tremaine settled herself comfortably among the cushions, and 
the boat shot out from the shore. 

Nicolini stood looking after them; there was some anxiety and 
some anger in his bead-like eyes, and when the boat was out of sight 
he stood in front of the Arco Felice. With a rapid rush of words he 
called a fellow boatman to him. 

“It looks bad,” exclaimed the new-comer when he saw the 
appearance of the arch. 

“Tt zs bad,” echoed the other. 

Then a heated dialogue ensued—hands were smitten together— 
fingers were pointed first to the arch, then towards the distant clouds, 
shoulders were shrugged, and the final words were: 

“Thou art a fool, Nicolini, to have let them go; thou should’st have 
said ‘No,’ and forgotten that they were English.” 

In the meantime Ralph had gone out alone to the tops of the hills 
to face the cool gusts of wind that came from across the snow 
mountains, 

“*T shall be alone all my life,” he exclaimed out loud, and while he 
spoke his strong face grew intensely sad. ‘There is no one but 
Monica; no one; no other girl in the wide world is like her.” 

Looking up at the heavens Ralph seemed to breathe a prayer. 

Then deep shadows fell upon the mountains; cloud after cloud 
rolled up and covered the peaks of the great snow range, bringing the 
mountain heights on a level with the nearer hills, and making the 
scene one of majestic confusion. And the shadows under the large 
outspread vine-leaves became still darker; for this land is a land of 
deep shadows and bright sunlight, the contrasts being emblematic of 
the people who laugh with sunshine sparkling in their eyes—then in 
a flash of time there is change and dark cloud, a deep passion gleams 
luridly from the same eyes that had sparkled with merriment—and 
anger rages in their hearts ; a brief moment, then all the clouds have 
passed by. 

Ralph looked down upon the lake below him; it lay like a piece 
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of clean blue glass, as though some giant hand had placed it in the 
valley to catch the reflection of the mountain’s beauty; and even 
while Ralph looked the glass was dimmed, the blue was changed to 
grey, and the grey to purple. 

There was a fearful swiftness in the change, and the clouds that, 
only a moment before had been rolling up in a compact mass, now 
became scattered in wild horses’ tails over the face of the sky. At the 
same instant, as though some signal had been given, the mirrored 
surface of the lake became troubled and there were to be seen little 
patches of white foam—the boats that had dotted it rowed swiftly to 
the shore. 

The wildness, after the serene calm, had in itself a fascination over 
Ralph ; the tumult of the elements made his own “chaos of thought ” 
seem small and trivial, and he returned to the village—humbled. 

His first steps on reaching the hotel were turned to the verandah. 
He felt sure that Monica would be found there with her mother. 
They would be watching the waves curling and cresting over the lake. 

But the balcony looked unutterably dreary on that day of storms. 
Monica’s face was not there to brighten it. Suddenly Ralph made a 
quick step forward to the railing. He looked towards the lake, and 
gave an exclamation of astonishment. 

The waves were rolling like sea-breakers to the shore. They 
dashed against the little island in the middle of the lake with mad 
fury, and the white spray was shot high into the air. 

“* Whew, what a storm!” cried Ralph, and he had to steady him- 
self with the railing against the terrific gusts of wind that swept 
under the porticoes. 

At this moment the proprietor came up. 

“ Well, monsieur, this 7s a storm. We don’t get this kind of thing 
on the English lakes,” shouted Ralph. 

The proprietor said he believed not; but he seemed to be thinking 
of something else. 

“ The signore,” he said, bowing and speaking very rapidly in a suc- 
cession of broken sentences—“ the signore—they did say—they would 
row—to-day—they have gone—they have not returned—I fear “ 

“Gone to the lake! Great heavens! excuse me, monsieur,” and 
Ralph dashed past. 

He ran like the wind, and this expression is no mere figure of 
speech in this case. With all his might Ralph ran down the maiden- 
hair path ; he ran with his shoulders thrown back against the wind— 
and he ran against time—every moment was precious—every moment 
was a lingering agony—for Monica was in danger. 

And the hurricane increased. 

On the little Piazza by the side of the lake lay the boats, side by 
side, tossing and creaking one against the other. 

“Nicolini!” shouted Ralph. “Nicolini!” And as he shouted 
he began to unfasten a rope. 
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Nicolini heard and came running, while he held on his straw hat 
with both hands. 

*‘ Subito, subito!” he panted, and the knowledge that trouble was 
in store for him made him run the faster. 

“The ladies have not returned ?” demanded Ralph. 

He did not wait for the answer; Nicolini’s face was enough—he 
jumped into the boat he had just unloosed—he seized the oars from 
Nicolini’s hand. 

Nicolini watched Ralph forcing a way between the line of boats— 
he was speechless. 

“Which way did they go?” shouted Ralph. 

Nicolini pointed ; then compelled by an impulse of the moment, he 
ran swiftly down to the water’s edge. 

“‘T will help—let me come too, signor! ” he cried. 

But Ralph was then rowing through the waves, and the blinding 
spray. 

It was dangerous work, and Ralph’s determined face was very 
grave—the square chin was set resolutely. Ralph realised the gravity 
of the situation ; it required all his skill and strength to manage the 
boat which was far too small to be out in such a storm, it was well- 
nigh lost among the waves. 

“T shall be too late!” he kept repeating to himself as he rowed 
with all his strength. ‘I ought to have taken Nicolini.” 

For it seemed to him that he was scarcely moving—that the boat 
was making no headway. And all around him leapt the waves ; and 
the dark hills frowned upon him; and the wind swept down through 
the valley upon the lake. 

Ralph rowed desperately, tugging at the oars to keep the boat’s 
head to the wind. Then gradually the boat crept up to the point 
from which could be seen the two ends of the lake. A loud 
exclamation came from Ralph’s lips. 

“They're done for!” he gasped. ‘The awning’s up!” And he 
pulled wildly at the oars. 

The whole length of the lake lay before him, and there he saw the 
boat far from the shore, and with the awning covering it. The danger 
was imminent; any moment the boat might capsize among the 
sudden squalls. 

Ralph struggled on, and the great white mountains looked down 
coldly at the two tiny boats tossing on the lake in peril. 

Ralph could distinguish one figure rowing in the distant boat—it 
was Monica, and suddenly he wondered where the second occupant 
could be. He saw that part of the awning flapped wildly in the wind 
while the greater part remained tightly stretched upon the wooden 
hoops, he also saw that at every gust of wind the boat heeled over 
with a fearful lurch, the waves and the wind seemed to make sport of 
it—it was tossed to and fro like a nutshell. 

It was a race for life, and there were moments when Ralph did not 
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dare to look back, he feared that he would see only a space of 
broken water. 

The boats drew nearer to one another, and presently Ralph could 
hear the flapping of the awning—he plodded on desperately, then he 
turned round. 

‘Thank God !—at last,” he murmured. 

And Monica, sitting gravely beneath the awning, held the oars in 
her firm little hands. Her face was flushed a rosy pink, her hat had 
been blown away, and wisps of golden hair were tossed against her 
cheek by the wind. And now she felt that the danger was over, and 
Ralph was near; she gulped down a little sob, she dropped the oars 
and tears rushed to her eyes ; for the strain during that long hour had 
fallen heavily upon her young mind. Yet all that time she had 
cheered up Mrs. Tremaine and struggled to keep the boat’s head to 
the wind. 

“Cut the awning!” shouted Ralph, and he threw a knife into 
Monica’s boat. Monica slashed the cloth into ribbons. 

Then Mrs. Tremaine realising that they were likely to reach the 
shore in safety, began to weep afresh. 

And the boats drew near—it was the bringing together of two 
hearts, that once had seemed destined to be for ever separated. 

There was a lull in the storm—the worst was over—the boats 
almost touched; Ralph, who had managed to reach a rope, was 
waiting in readiness to fasten the boats together ; a stream of sunshine 
crossed a distant mountain, and islands of deep blue sky appeared 
between the clouds. 

All danger seemed to be at an end, when suddenly, without any 
warning, Mrs. Tremaine stood up; in her joy at the rescue she forgot 
that the waves were still rolling high, she forgot she was even in a 
boat; Ralph saw her step to the side, and through his mind there 
flashed the thought that after all he had been too late. 

“Stop!” he almost yelled in his horror. 

But the warning was useless, for one brief moment he saw Mrs. 
Tremaine standing at the side, saw the agonised look on Monica’s 
face, saw the boat lurch heavily over, then capsize. 

It was the work of a second. 

Mrs. Tremaine was thrown out almost before the boat went over, 
and Monica, seeing what was coming, jumped clear of all the wooden 
hoops that supported the awning and clutched at her mother to try 
and save her. 

But Mrs. Tremaine was swept away by a wave and hurled against 
Ralph’s boat. It was almost miraculous that she was not killed by 
the shock, but half stunned and gasping with terror, she was drawn 
into the boat. 

But Monica had been carried past—she was courageously battling 
with the waves—she had not lost her nerve—but she was sinking. 
Ralph lived a whole lifetime of agony during that moment, for as 
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he seized Mrs. Tremaine’s arm, he saw Monica’s face. He never for- 
got the picture—the two figures struggling in the water—the cold 
grey mountains—the leaping waves—and the expression of Monica’s 
eyes. 

' *‘ Monica, where—where is she?” cried Mrs. Tremaine, as she was 
dragged into the boat, and she looked around her wildly. 

Ralph’s answer was to jump into the water—there was not even 
time to speak, it was a matter of life or death. 

The waves were still rolling high, and Monica was further off than 
Ralph had imagined. Her clinging dress was dragging her down. 

To Ralph the distance seemed interminable ; he tried to call to her, 
but the wind blew the words back to him. 

Monica had now almost ceased to struggle. 

“Oh, God!” cried Ralph hoarsely, “she is sinking!” and _ his 
strong arms took tremendous sweeps through the water ; he was now in 
a hollow ; an eternity of time seemed to pass until the top of the wave 
was reached ; then 

“T am so tired, Ralph,” a voice, a feeble choking voice, said close 
to him. He struggled forward, threw out his arm, and was not one 
second’s space too soon for the rescue. 





The storm and the struggle were over and a calmness was coming 
over the surface of the lake. 

The three figures in the boat sat very still ; they could not speak of 
what had just happened, but they knew that that day death had been 
very near to them. 

With long slow strokes Ralph was bringing them back to the shore. 
He gazed far away in front of him thoughtfully, a great joy was 
in his heart, for he had not forgotten Monica’s cry, the name she 
had gasped. 

Monica, behind him, lay back supported by cushions ; a faint colour 
was coming back to her cheeks, her blue eyes were now wide open ; 
she watched Ralph’s every movement. 

Mrs. Tremaine, in front of Ralph, sat bolt upright looking abstract- 
edly over the rower’s head. 

Then a flood of warm sunshine spread itself over the land and lake, 
and once more the waves became blue and sparkling. 

It seemed that all nature was singing a song of thankfulness. 

* * * 7 * . 

It was the evening of the day after the great storm. The little 
village was wrapped in peaceful silence. Myriads of stars glittered in 
the heavens and a faint glow in the west showed the soft outline of 
mountains. 

Not a sound could be heard; even the crickets were silent ; the 
whole atmosphere seemed to breathe of peace. 

And in the silence of that evening stood two figures on the verandah. 
Neither spoke ; neither wished to speak and break the spell. 
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Monica and Ralph stood alone. Mrs. Tremaine was too tired to 
leave her room. 

“Ido not remember having ever seen such a day as this,” said 
Monica, after a long pause, she hardly knew why her voice trembled 
a little. 

“*T suppose it is the storm that has made it seem doubly beautiful,” 
replied Ralph. Then bending forward and speaking in a low deep 
voice he continued: ‘ Yet, Miss Tremaine, I—I felt happiest on that 
day of storms.” 

“Why ?” came the faintly asked question close to him. 

“T will tell you,” and Ralph’s voice grew lower. ‘“ It was because 
—because on that day you called me by a different name, for the first 
time. Dearest, could you say it once again? I have waited very 
long.” 

And the happiest voice in the world whispered, “ Ralph.” 


Then the Arco Felice, the weather prophet, watching for ever the 
changes on the lake, predicted perpetual sunshine and glorious days 
of unclouded happiness; such days as Italian skies had never seen 
before ; and who shall say that this time its prophecy was not true? 
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A WISE FATHER OF FOOLISH SONS. 


(See the Koran, Sara Ixviii.) 


A PALM-TREE garden, near to Sanaa grew, 

In Syria fair of which Mohammed wrote ; 
And there the master for the sorrowing few, 
And poor, whose wants the dawning days renew 

Did cherish tender thought. 


For when he cut the fruit he kept the plan— 

To leave whate’er the knife missed, or the wind 
Had blown to earth ; and not too nicely scan 
What still hung there, as o’er the trees he ran 

His eye, with generous mind. 


And year by year the garden bloomed and grew, 
Just as he grew in generous thought and deed, 

Full increase came and finer colours too 

Than elsewhere answered to the sun and dew— 
This was the master’s meed. 

















A Wise Father of Foolish Sons. 


But lo! the old man died, and then the two, 

His sons, begrudged the poor their ’customed share— 
Resolved no more they’d have the portion due 
Left aye by sire—they would a line pursue 

That would defeat them there : 


At early morn before the sun was high, 

The fruit they’d take, and leave the branches bare, 
The poor when this they saw might mourn and sigh 
And often weep when after they passed by 

At thought of father’s care. 


But, lo, when they had reached the garden fair, 
What scene before their greedy eyes out-drew !— 
It was a desert-blight and storm had there 
Sat their own seal—an awful fearsome pair !— 
But that God’s will they do. 


The sons had not in heart observed the rule— 
If it please God; but went on their own way ; 

They acted, acted, like King David’s fool, 

Who said in heart “ No God,” yet was the tool 
Of one who did betray. 


With what belonged to God they dealt full bold— 
His to resume as should befit His will, 

With blessing or with ban, to give or hold, 

They would defy Him with their hearts a-cold,— 
And only reaped but ill. 


Ah, oft I deem, ’tis now as it was then— 

Men wilfully forget claims of the poor— 
Would hold ¢4zzr portion for themselves and fain 
Would be as gods; but God takes back again 

What may not thus endure. 


Oh, pity of it, that men, rushing blind, 
Would fain outwit the great world’s greatest law— 
No man can ’scape from wronging brain and mind 
Who for himself would clutch what for his kind 
He ought to hold with awe. 
ALEXANDER H, Japp, LL.D. 
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WIERTZ’S SPECTRE. 


"T= great bell, Carolus, was tolling the requiem of a hundred 

citizens whom that scourge the cholera had hurried to the grave 
—dark ‘end of all living.” The Antwerpians had no time to mourn, 
for death with rapid foot was stalking every man who trod the streets. 
Each face was overcast. The hum of the busy commercial city had 
quite ceased of late. Such a visitation of the cholera had not been 
known for centuries. 

For ages the lovely chimes, sweet, strange, unearthly, had been 
ringing, hour by hour, in sunshine and in shadow, by night and day. 
While “Carolus” tolled they still sounded as usual. The gilded 
carriage with its black horses, clothed in sombre trappings down to 
the ground, was drawn up before the house of Madame Moretus in 
the Place Verte, but although all was ready for the funeral, the small 
coffin of Jeanne, the rich widow’s only child, was not carried out. 
Jeanne was seven years old, a fair child with gentle, winning ways, 
the very treasure and idol of her poor mother, and alas, she too was 
a victim of the cholera. Here the gilded hearse stood, the black 
sheeted horses growing impatient and beginning to fidget. They were 
shrouded, all but the eyes, in heavy clothing. 

Piercing cries issaed from the upper windows, which were standing 
wide open. 

“Ah, that is the mother. They are going to take the little corpre 
away ” remarked the host of the Hotel de l'Europe to his portier. A 
group of chambermaids in their snowy caps and aprons, and 
several waiters, were in the wide doorway, looking at the house opposite 
where so terrible a tragedy had taken place. The Place, with Rubens’ 
statue in the centre and a border of trees all round, was deserted in 
the present state of panic. In general it was filled with happy people. 
There the band played, there the sweethearts strolled, there the 
flower-girls made up their bouquets; now it was an empty space. 
But still the inhabitants of the Place Verte all came to their doors to 
look at the hearse, because in a season of sorrow for nearly every 
household, Madame Moretus’s grief appeared the greatest of all. 

“Ah!” cried the host of the Hotel, “there she goes again, poor 
lady ” as the bitter cry rose above ‘‘Carolus’s” tolling. “They say she 
has been nearly wild since Mademoiselle Jeanne died last night.” 

“ Ma fot, it was a sudden seizure,” said the portier, “for the little 
lady was here at six yesterday evening with Dr. van Mol’s daughter. 
They came to call upon the English demoiselle in Number 29.” 

* And she looked as well as you or I,” put in the tallest chamber- 
maid. “She said don soir to me in her pretty way, as she passed me 
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on the staircase. Who would have thought? But why do not they 
bring down the coffin, ein ?” 

There was a reason for the long delay. Upstairs in the grand 
bed-chamber the fair little corpse lay robed in white, beneath lace 
curtains hung in drapery from a silver crown. No wasting sickness 
had changed the soft round of Jeanne’scheeks. Her thick eye-lashes 
made a shadow on her pure face, as lovely as yesterday, but far more 
peaceful. None who had seen that little face distorted with agony in 
the night would have known it again, for no trace of pain remained 
there now. The unhappy mother, crying and sobbing, lay across the 
child’s feet, and would not suffer the undertakers to approach 
the bed. 

“What is to be done?” said one of the men, at length. “Can M. 
le Docteur advise us? The Burgomaster’s commands are so very 
strict. ‘The cholera victims must be buried within twelve hours of 
death, and it is now more than that, it approaches the fifteenth hour. 
What is to be done? I dare not disobey.” 

“Hush, good Michel, let me endeavour once more,” said Dr. van 
Mol sorrowfully. The doctor had tried his very utmost to save the 
little girl, and now he as vainly tried to persuade the mother that she 
was really dead. 

“No, no, she is not dead, she is only in a trance. You shall not 
bury her, you shall not take her away. Go away, you men, go all of 
you! My darling shall not be removed.” 

“ But this is heart-rending!” sighed the doctor, who was a personal 
friend, as well as physician of the family. ‘Dear Madame, be 
entreated. You will find your child in heaven.” 

Madame only cried the more that her darling was not dead, and 
she clung to the little corpse. Hence the long delay of the funeral, 
which was surprising the inhabitants of the Place Verte. But tired 
nature yielded at last. Madame’s hands dropped, her body relaxed, 
and she sank upon the ground ina deep sleep. Dr. van Mol arranged 
a pillow and coverlet very deftly and gently so that the sleeping 
woman was not disturbed, but lay buried in slumber where she had 
sunk down. He then lifted the child’s body from the bed and carried 
it downstairs. In the hall it was placed within the white coffin 
prepared for it, and at length the watchers saw the sad procession 
set forth. 

“Why is it,” said the doctor, getting into his carriage, “that I feel 
this scene so deeply—I, who ought to be inured to tragic scenes ?” 
He and the poor lady’s brothers followed the gilded hearse to 
the cemetery. 

Arrived there, the white coffin was laid upon the grass. The 
priest and his attendants were at hand. In such a crisis there was 
no time for lingering over funeral ceremonies. Other corpses, 
hundreds of mourners, required the aid of doctors and priests. 

Solemn words were spoken, the coffin was being raised from the 
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ground, the grave was ready to receive it, when an awful cry was 
heard. A wild figure rushed with a bound as of some savage 
panther between the bearers and the open grave. Into that yawning 
grave the figure leaped, and there breathless, distraught, pushed the 
coffin away with hands that seemed made of iron. In the confusion 
of the moment the wild figure was hardly recognised. But Dr. 
van Mol, shuddering, and with the cold perspiration breaking out 
upon his bald forehead, caught M. von Wrede’s arm. “It is your 
sister,” he said, in a hoarse whisper, “your sister, whom we left 
asleep. Heaven only knows how she has come here in the time.” 

“Martina? Impossible, no human power could have brought 
her here.” 

“Look again, monsieur!” 

The poor mother, who had come upon the scene with the swiftness 
of a thunderbolt, was in the open grave, still fending off the little 
coffin with both hands. The cloud of black hair, fallen from its 
fastenings in her mad race, streamed over her face. She raised her- 
self slightly, and dashed it aside with one hand, while she recovered 
breath enough to utter another piercing cry. 

“Give me back my Jeanne! Give me back my child!” she 
screamed. 

“Thy child is with God, my dear sister,” said M. von Wrede, 
endeavouring to soothe Madame Moretus. She did not appear to 
notice him. The doctor, speaking with all the earnestness of a true 
friend, and of a tender-hearted man, urged her to let the interment 
take place. To his entreaties and those of her brothers and the 
priest, she merely replied by reiterating her cry, “Give me back my 
child—give me back my Jeanne!” 

Another funeral was proceeding close at hand; and a group of 
mourners, turning away from a third burial in the same quarter of the 
cemetery, met a fourth sad procession near where the little white 
coffin lay upon the grass. ‘There was therefore a considerable crowd 
of spectators of the scene. 

A gentleman in deep mourning addressed Dr. van Mol. 

“If Monsieur will be guided by me, he will yield to this lady’s 
prayer; she will go mad if the body is not given back to her. Let 
her have her desire ; let her guard the corpse for yet a few hours, and 
then mayhap she will be willing to bury her dead out of her sight.” 

There was something very impressive in both look and manner of 
the speaker. ‘It is Wiertz, the painter; he came to Antwerp to the 
funeral of his cousin,” whispered a bystander. 

M. Wiertz laid his hand upon:the doctor’s arm, as if to emphasize 
his caution. ‘Stop the interment,” he repeated, “and if you call 
upon me, I will give you my reason.” 

So saying, he put his card into Dr. van Mol’s hand and turned 
away. “I fear for Madame’s reason,” said the doctor, authoritatively. 
“Let her take the coffin home again.” 
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“ But the stringent orders of the Burgomaster F 

““T will be accountable ; I will answer to him.” 

“Oh, may le bon Dieu bless you, doctor!” cried Madame 
Moretus, with restored hope, as she suffered the good man to help 
her out of the grave. “Oh, save her, save my Jeanne! Let her 
live for her poor mother!” 

“Mais, Madame!” 

“Mais, Martina!” 

“Live? She thinks we want to bury the child alive!” 

“Hush, my friends,” said Dr. van Mol. ‘Madame is not 
accountable for what she says; her reason is overturned by grief. 
Let her take the coffin home for a short time.” The carriage in 
which he had driven to the cemetery now received the coffin. 
Madame Moretus got in after it, clasping it wildly, and the doctor 
followed. 

The inhabitants of the Place Verte had gone indoors again, all but 
the portier and chambermaids of the Hotel de l'Europe. They 
were witnesses of that astonishing spectacle, namely “the return of 
little Jeanne’s coffin to Madame’s house.” In the. hall the lid was 
unfastened, the corpse taken out and carried upstairs again, to be 
laid as before upon the bed. “Now,” said the mother, smiling 
through her tears, “now leave me, kind friend. I will sit here 
watching until my Jeanne awakes.” 

“That will be at the Resurrection of the Great Day,” said the 
doctor, sorrowfully, as he turned from the door to hasten to a cholera 
patient who was in dire need of him. 

Going to his home three hours later, van Mol found his wife and 
daughters in intense excitement. A messenger had just come from 
Madame Moretus to beg him to fly to her child, who greatly needed 
his aid. 

“Folly, folly!” sighed the overworked doctor. “Little Jeanne 
requires nothing more from me.” 

“Nay, dear husband, but Jeanne’s mother may still require some- 
thing from thee. Go to her, mon cher. Thou need’st not stay very 
long. ‘Thou art a father, my Henri,” urged his wife. 

This gentle admonition prevailed upon the doctor to take his hat, 
and revisit the house of mourning. 

“Come, come fast,” cried Madame Moretus from the white 
chamber where he had spent so many hours. Her voice had a 
joyful ring, and in his utter surprise he forgot all fatigue, and dashed 
upstairs three steps at a time. Wonderful to relate, there were some 
slight signs of life in the supposed corpse—a little feeble beating of 
the heart, an intermittent flutter of the pulse, a slight returning 
warmth! Hardly crediting the evidence of his senses, the doctor 
employed every measure he could think of, and the child breathed 
the breath of life once more. 

“Tt is a miracle—our blessed Lady and the Saints have that house 
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in their care,” said the portier opposite when the strange occurrence 
became known. He was a Roman Catholic. 

“Nay,” said the tall chambermaid in her Flemish tongue; “I am 
Protestant! M. le Portier does not believe me, but I tell him that 
the power belongs to God alone. He restores the child to her 
mother.” 

“We will not quarrel over it,” said the portier, good-humouredly ; 
“ we rejoice that our good Madame Moretus receives back her child.” 

“ Crest vrai, Cest vrat, Monsieur /” cried the girl, clasping her hands. 

All that night the mother nursed her child, and sweetly sounded 
the carillons from the tall tower, every half hour through the summer 
warmth, and softened gloom, and brilliant dawn. They rose, they 
fell, they clanged, and died away. To many ears they sounded 
intensely sad, but to hers they seemed almost wild with joy. 

Some weeks later Dr. van Mol found himself in Brussels. He 
went to Wiertz’s studio, that immense building where the gifted but 
eccentric painter was employed upon a wonderful picture. 

The artist received him graciously. “I heard, M. le docteur,” he 
began, “that the mother’s instinct was not wrong—that you were very 
near burying her child alive. The story was in the newspapers.” 

‘“Ah, yes, Monsieur, I shiver each time I think of it. How 
thankful I feel for the advice you so kindly gave. May I ask what 
prompted you to urge us to delay the burial?” 

Wiertz grew pale, and he hesitated. ‘‘Come here and look,” he 
said, after a long pause. He led his visitor to the other end of the 
gallery, and silently uncovered a painting. A coffin lay upon a shelf 
in a vault; behind rose the rough stone-work; around were other 
coffins, very dimly perceptible in the faint light. ‘The doctor looked 
closer, and by degrees he took in the details of the picture. On the 
floor, in the foreground, lay a ghastly heap of bones—an arm, a leg, a 
skull. Yonder sat a toad beside some other forgotten relic of poor 
humanity. Dr. van Mol’s eye fell upon these things, and then he 
perceived that the lid of the coffin was not closed. A shoulder had 
forced it up; a hand protruded; a pale face full of horror and 
despair looked forth. What a mixture of agony and amazement—of 
terror and wild dismay—in the despairing eyes of that buried man who 
had awakened in so fearful a tomb! 

Dr. van Mol turned to the painter. “That is an awful picture,” 
he said, “an awful face. How did so dreadful a subject occur to 
you? and what, if I may ask, has it to do with the child of Madame 
Moretus, and your most fortunate and opportune advice to me in the 
Cemetery at Antwerp ?” 

“T will tell you,” replied the painter solemnly ; “in the cause of 
humanity I will speak. Let tongue and pencil discharge their 
mission. As a nation we are deplorably careless about our dead, we 
inter them with shameless, cruel haste. The accounts of precipitate 
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me, and weighed upon my spirit, and I set before myself the task of 
setting before the public, by means of a picture, the evil that may be 
done by careless haste.” 

“Were you engaged upon this painting when you spoke to me in 
the cemetery?” 

“a. 

“What, then, caused you to commence the picture? Was it merely 
the newspaper accounts of too quick burial ?” 

Wiertz looked round to see whether they were alone or not. They 
were the only living tenants of the gallery. 

“You are marvelling,” he said lowering his voice, “that I was able 
to imagine a face like this. I did not imagine it a 

“How? This horrible face is no imagination ?” 

“Tt is a face that has haunted me, M. van Mol,” replied the 
painter. “In dreams I saw the picture ; in waking hours I saw it 
before me as a vision ; at my meals, over my pipe, the face looking 
forth from the coffin was ever there. I could not forget it—it was 
borne in upon me that I must paint the picture without delay. . Was 
yonder face the ghost of some miserable fellow whom they buried 
alive? Whocan tell? At any rate, I have delivered my own soul ; 
in other words, I have performed the duty that seemed set before me 
to do. When in the cemetery I saw the frantic efforts of the poor 
mother, it seemed to me a realization of what has so long pressed 
upon me—haunted me. ‘The face of the man I was painting seemed 
to rise up before me as a warning. It was borne in upon me that the 
mother must and should have her way. Had you refused my 
entreaty, I think I should almost have joined Madame Moretus in 
her work. But you listened to me—and we know the happy result. 
The child was restored to the mother, and there all is happiness that 
would otherwise have been darkness and sorrow. May the incident 
prove a lesson to our authorities, and bear its fruit in an improved 
state of our laws.” 





LETITIA M’CLINTOCK, 














DOCTOR FLOSS. 
A SEQUEL TO “AFTER TWENTY YEARS.” 
By Apa M. TROTTER. 


” (ome to see Doctor Floss, have ye? Saw her at Commence- 

ment and couldn’t get anear to speak to her? Seemed to be 
bound up in an oldish handsome-lookin’ man? Well, so she is; and 
a proud old man he be, too, let alone me as was watching her the 
livelong day. 

“Wall, that was nigh two years ago. Might I ask where you may 
have been sence then, and what makes you so sot on meeting her 
to-day? Been round the world, have you, cuttin’ up, I s’pose, and 
sowin’ crops of wild oats? If so, I warn you—don’t cross Doctor 
Flossie’s path. 

** You're laughin’, I see. Wall, if you will see her, you’ve got to wait, 
for she’s way down the meddars with her father. That’s the way she 
takes her holiday, following him round as she used to do when she 
was a little rat of a child, as ’Lihu couldn’t bear the sight of. I see 
you’ve heard something of the story, but I doubt if you’ve got it 
straight in your mind, for we ain’t folks to talk about our concerns, 
and so the neighbours—wall, they ain’t above makin’ up what they 
can’t catch on to. I’d as soon tell you how we took up with Doctor 
Floss as not ; seems like yesterday instead of fifteen year ago. 

* But there, I spose you don’t know nothin’ of ’Lihuand me; folks 
mostly get all that wrong too. We was parted by a terrible happening, 
and them years was long indeed that I lived through, sure as I were 
that I had seen my ’Lihu murdered that moonlight night, when he 
and t’other one was struggling by the river side. But, sir, he come 
back ; twenty year later my ’Lihu come back; the same to me; and, as 
he found accidental like, the Kitty he had loved and left had never 
loved anyone but him, why the twenty years they leapt into a dream, 
and ’Lihu and me was one, heart to heart as we truly had been in the 
long ago, through p’r’aps I did not know it then, not till that cruel 
night. 

“ But now, to tell you about Doctor Floss. She ain’t our very own 
child ; not but what we love her just as deep and true. We had but 
one, such a lovely little maid—excuse me, sir, it’s hard to tell that 
part of the story. 

“You must know that our own sweet blossom, little Dorothy, was 
taken from us when she was but five year old. Lord knows I loved 
my child, but ’Lihu, it passes words to say what Dorothy was to him, 
and when the hour came for us to lay her like a wind flower under 
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the snow, something broke in his great heart and took the joy of living 
away for ever. My ’Lihu came back from the grave that day with his 
heart dead in his breast. 

“There was no churchyard nearer than five mile over the hills, and 
’Lihu wouldn’t have her took so far away. Sir, she lies there, where 
the lilies-of-the-valley run riot in the garden, by the fence, all that 
was mortal of our sweet Dorothy. 

“* Sir, there’s some that’s the better for such sorrows, and there’s 
many another as flings aside the hand of God A’mighty, wild with pain, 
ready to curse the cruel hour, the sun that keeps a-shining, shining ; 
the winds that blow, and them as comes and goes as if the universe 
did not care, and no other soul could understand what heart-break 
meant. Such a one was ’Lihu, storm-tossed, in despair, and I, sir, 
with my own heart breaking, could only stand by and wait my time. 
God’s time, sir, is so long in coming ; and women-folk is apt to be 
impatient, and I had to see him suffer. Perhaps that’s why I set to 
thinking in them autumn days, when the vines was dropping crimson 
on the hill-sides, when the woods was gold and amber, full of glory, 
and the sunlight danced across the meddars just as it all had been a 
year ago, when our Dorothyset the echoes ringing with her merry laugh. 

“Them autumn days come hard on ’Lihu, and I watched the lines 
in his face grow deep, and a stern look come into his eyes, as used to 
be so pitiful and kind. He was a drownin’ man going under, all that 
was sweetest and gentlest in him dyin’ hard, and clinging round the 
memory of our blossom, plucked so early and laid to rest—in the 
Everlasting Arms. 

‘Wall, sir, my thinkin’ as I spoke about soon came to an end, for 
that scand’lous old Jerry the cobbler roused the village beatin’ his 
wife and step-child. Like many another, I carried down a bit of some- 
thing for that poor dyin’ woman, and perhaps being a mother myself I 
read all the agony in her heart as she looked from me to the child 
lying across her feet. No matter what I said to her, I’ve kep’ my 
word, and the poor soul died smiling in my eyes, without a fear for 
Flossie, and I lifted the child, a light burden enough, and I carried 
her up the hill in the early morning and I laid her still sleeping in 
our Dorothy’s bed. 

“ But I hadn’t spoke a word of it to Lihu, and the next morning, 
when he set down to his breakfast, he said, seeing me back home 
again— 

“**So the poor creetur is gone at last ?’ 

* Just then something moved on the hearth, and he turned sharply 
and saw the child. 

* Wall, sir, she weren’t pleesant-looking, that child ; a thin, starved 
child she were, black and blue with bruises, her large eyes old, old 
with anguish and dread, and her hair all towsled so I had to cut it 
off and begin at the very beginning with it, teaching it to lie down 
under the brush. A sallow, dark-looking child with a temper like 
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a fury—that was Doctor Floss, sir, when Elihu turned to look at her 
fifteen year ago. 

“‘ He gave me a look, sir, it ’most broke me down, but I called Floss 
tome. ‘Look!’ says I; ‘and ’Lihu, if you say so, I'll send her back 
to-night to old Jerry, the cobbler.’ 

“IT drew aside the pinafore from the poor bent shoulders, and 
showed the bruises discolouring the skin. “Lihu didn’t say nothin’ 
then, but as he went out of the house he put his arm about me. 

“ « Kitty,’ he says, ‘ you’re an angel, Kitty. Be good to the child 
if you like, but don’t expect nothing of me.’ 

“T could see plain enough that the very sight of the child was 
hateful to him, and perhaps I noticed it the more because she 
seemed to be devoted to him, willing to follow him about like a 
dumb animal, and expecting no notice in return. She never spoke 
to him, nor dared to come anear him, but just followed at a little 
distance. In the evenings I’ve seen her set on the rug by the fire 
and put out her thin claw of a hand jest to touch his foot, but she’d 
look ready to die with fear if "Linu moved towards her. 

“**Can’t you keep that child from following me?’ ’Lihu said one 
day as I was working in the dairy. 

““*T don’t see how,’ I said. ‘She doesn’t hurt you any, and it is 
only a child’s fancy. She’s used to being spoken rough to; I ain’t 
going to begin it here for one.’ 

“*Nor I neither, Kitty,’ said he. ‘But she ain’t a bit like a child, 
so still, and queer in her ways. If you’d got to adopt a child, seems 
like you could have found one a deal more cheerful and pretty than 
this one.’ 

“*¢ Ay, plenty as blackberries,’ said I; ‘but perhaps there ain’t 
one of ’em left to the tender mercies of a wretch like Jerry, the 
cobbler.’ 

*’Lihu went out as I spoke, looking kind of ashamed, and I weighed 
my butter, little troubled about the way this matter would come out. 
So time went on, and day by day the child followed ’Lihu round the 
meddars and through the woods jest like a faithful dog, and I let her 
go free without a word. After a while I saw that ’Lihu looked round 
to see if she was followin’, and guessed he would have missed her if 
she hadn’t been there as usual. So one bright morning I called her 
back, and kept her with me. ’Lihu come back earlier than usual 
from the fields that day, and I see him look round for Floss. 

“The child’s out in the yard with Snap,’ I said. ‘She’s got a 
wonderful love of animals, and the old hound, as you daren’t touch, 
will let her unchain him and haul him round the yard.’ 

“’Lihu went to the window. Sure enough, there was Floss pulling 
the surly beast round the yard. When she saw ’Lihu she ran to the 
kennel and called the hound, and a minute afterwards buckled the 
chain to his collar. 

“We didn’t make any remark when she come in, so of course the 
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child thought nothing more about it, and she got the habit of letting 
the old brute loose and taking him with her when she went out into 
the fields. A queer-looking couple they was, to be sure: the child 
with her thin sallow face and big eyes, and the fierce, surly dog, 
whining and slobbering at every step, with more’n half-a-mind to turn 
round and go home. I see ’Lihu laugh one day, when he come upon 
them going down the lane. 

“*'That’s a queer child you’ve picked up,’ said he. 

“T didn’t say nothing; and I just let the child do pretty much as 
she had a mind to. But I watched her. I had a deal to learn 
about her before I could know all that was pent up in that brave 
loving soul, outwardly so cowed and frightened if we but looked 
at her. 

“It come November. The snow lay light and crisp on the ground, 
not enough to prevent the wood-cutting however, and ’Lihu, he was 
off to the cypress swamp, setting the men to clear away the brush- 
wood. Well, it so happened as he laid down his precious stick, as 
our little Dorothy used to play with, and couldn’t find it again. 
Either it slipped through the bushes, or had got mixed with the 
brushwood ; anyway the stick was gone, and ’Lihu was about crazy to 
think he’d lost his treasure. 

“He come home a kind of discouraged. He'd rather have lost 
anything else he possessed than this stick, with which he had so 
many pretty memories of our little blossom. As we talked it over at 
noon, we never thought of the silent child, until the power of sympathy 
and love in those big, dark eyes give ’Lihu a sudden start when he 
turned and saw her listening. He had to go to the village on 
business, so he couldn’t go back to hunt any more for the stick, and 
ten to one it would snow to-night and bury it from sight. So he 
went off pretty much troubled, and I set to work with my dishes. I 
see Floss and the hound going down the lane together, early in the 
afternoon, and when I had time to look after the child, just at dusk, 
she had not come back. Somehow I got to feeling nervous and 
uneasy, but I s’poesed she’d followed ’Lihu to the village, and he’d 
bring her back safe with him. So when he and neighbour White 
come in to supper I called out quite sharp: ‘Have you got Flossie 
with you ?’ 

““*]T haven’t seen the child since noon,’ says ’Lihu, careless like, 
hanging up his coat and hat. 

“But neighbour White stood on the threshold, and he looked 
anxiously at me. 

***T seen her running with the hound towards the cypress swamp 
about three o’clock,’ says he. ‘Ain’t she come home yet?’ 

“Elihu was buttoning on his coat swift as lightning. 

“©The men saw a wild cat in the brush this morning,’ says he 
hoarsely, and he took his gun from the corner and set off running over 
the fields. Neighbour White, he only waited to find a big knife. 
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‘Something that can kill,’ says he, his face sick with dread, and he 
set off swifter than ’Lihu ; a good-hearted man he be, and true. 

‘For me, I followed to the hill-top, and as I looked the moon shone 
out, glitterin’ on the snow—and I see the men stooping as they ran. 

“God be thanked, her little footsteps was marked clear enough on 
the snow. I stood there watching till the trees of the swamp hid 
them from my sight, and then I went back to the farmhouse door, 
to wait, and wait, for what the men might bring back to me that 
night. 

“Presently I saw that news had got abroad that the child was lost, 
for torches lit up the swamp. As I stood watchin’, watchin’, I see 
the red light glow between the trees. I remembered then the story I 
had heard of children wandering back and forth in the many paths 
lost for days though a dozen parties was searchin’ for them, and found 
dyin’, or dead, miles away. 

“How dismal the wind moaned in the spruce trees by the door! 
How still the meddars looked, with their crisp setting of snow ; how 
dark the swamp! Was my little child there now, all alone? 

“The old clock in the hall struck ten, and the moon had set. The 
fields grew grey instead of golden, and at first I did not see the group 
of figures toiling their way out of the swamp. The torches was 
burnt out by this time, and the folks as couldn’t lend a hand any 
longer trailed over the meddars home. And I forgot the biting 
wind and snow, and ran far down the hill to meet them as come 
our way. 

“‘Lihu,’ says I. ‘Oh, ’Lihu!’ . 

“ His head was bent over the little body he had got wrapped in his 
coat lying across his breast. The neighbours tramped on behind. 
They'd made a kind of litter, and was carrying the dog amongst 
them. But none of them spoke. They just pointed to ’Lihu, 
walking like a man in nightmare, struggling to get faster and faster up 
the hill with his burden. 

‘When we come into the house, ’Lihu sank into a chair by the fire 
and opened his coat. Our little Floss lay there, blue and frozen, and 
the stick as ’Lihu lost was clenched in her tiny hands. 

“¢* Dead!’ says "Lihu, with the first tears he’d shed since our 
Dorothy left us raining down his cheeks. ‘She'd took off her cloak 
to tie round the hound, and we found her lying acrost him—dead.’ 

“Then the neighbours took up the story; how they'd tracked the 
dog and child wandering lost in the many paths, and how at last they’d 
come upon the signs of the wild cat creeping on their track. Ay, 
*twas an awful hour for those men, I tell you, to have to go so slow 
for fear of losing the track, and knowing that death was ahead of 
them in that awful blast. They come upon the place at last where 
the battle had begun. The cat had clawed the child, but the hound 
had seized it by the throat. There was a strain of the bulldog in 
him, and he hung on to the critter while it about tore him to bits. 
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The men see after this the bloody trail on the snow where the poor 
dog tried to crawl along after the child. And where he give up, there 
they found them both. Floss had tied up his wounds as best she 
could—saved his life, the doctor said. She did real clever, and lay 
down acrost him to keep him warm. 

“Wall, sir, while ’Lihu and I was cryin’ over her, and chafing her 
poor thin limbs, she all of a sudden opens those big black eyes. 

‘“* ¢Father,’ she says, ‘I found the stick!’ 

‘“**Twur the first time she’d ever dared to call him father, and ’Lihu, 
he clasped her close up to his heart, and kissed those blue lips—my 
tender-hearted, grand old ’Lihu. 

“Did the hound live? Wall, yes. Perhaps ’twould have been as 
well if he hadn’t, for he was a surly, cross old animal, as didn’t 
improve with all the spoilin’ we give him, and the neighbours too. 
He got uncommon masterful, did Snap, and fond of good eatin’; but 
there, nothin’ was too good for him, whe all’s said and done! 

“Wall, p’raps you're right, and ’Lihu was inclined to spoil our Flossie. 
Seems to me, though, love and tenderness make more characters than 
they mar. Did I spoil her? Wall, no. I let her alone pretty 
much. I love her well enough to see she’d got to work out her own 
life, and I give her the freedom I’d have give to a son, if I had had 
one. You think I might have kept her at my side, sewing seams and 
wiping teacups. Yes, sir, I might have kept her, with a soul afire for 
other things, different, if not better. ’Lihu and I, we believe in a 
soul’s right to its own, and if ever one was born with the gift of 
healing, it is Doctor Floss. Yes, sir, she’s got a large practice, and 
her heart’s in it. You want to make her happy, do you? In your 
way, sir, or hers? Have you reflected ? 

“But there they are—’Lihu and Doctor Floss—just at the bend of 
the lane. Who'd think that grand young creetur was the feeble, 
shrinkin’ child old Jerry nigh beat to death? Ah, sir, if you’d only 
believe it, the world has need of thousands such as she. There’s too 
many of us women to sew seams and wipe teacups. 

** And now, jest come across the garden with me. I'll take you down 
to meet them. And don’t be feared of Doctor Floss. She’s real 
kind at heart. None of those flirting women as will try to make you 
think she cares for you. If she don’t like you she'll let you down as 
easy as she can. You mean to try your fate, anyway, you say. 
Well, the last of ’em as tried, he hadn’t nothing but a fortune to him. 
I suppose you’ve done some manly work somewheres as will stand by 
you to help balance the scales. If not, sir, take an old woman’s 
advice, and don’t come anigh our Doctor Floss.” 











